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PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Seward Hiltner. A well-known authority on counseling here 
breaks fresh ground in providing a theological orientation for 
pastoral work. As in his earlier books, Dr. Hiltner makes extensive 
use of illustrative case materials, taken, in this instance, from the 
published journals of the Rev. Ichabod Spencer, a Presbyterian 
pastor in Brooklyn in the mid-nineteenth century. A Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection. Feb. 10. $4 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Cyril C. Richardson. “A fascinating and powerful argument. 
With utter seriousness [Richardson] affirms God’s saving activity 
in Christ. Yet he attacks boldly the doctrine of the Trinity as 
arbitrary and bewildering . . . This book will start new arguments 
and reshape old ones.”—RoGrER L. SHINN, Vanderbilt Divinity 
School. A Christian Research Foundation Award Winner. Feb. 


10. $3 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 


Paul E. Johnson. A study of what it means to be a person, 
psychologically and religiously. Part I traces the development of 
the self from infancy to maturity; Part If shows how the mature 
religious person solves the dilemma created by selfhood; Part III 
studies the newer trends in psychotherapy and their significance 
for religion. The conclusion outlines an integrated theory of 
personality. Case studies are included. $4.50 
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ON ANXIETY 


I am greatly impressed by the article on 
“Anxiety—The Sickness of Western Civili- 
zation” by John Sutherland Bonnell in the 
May, 1957, issue. It speaks to the needs of 
our times. [ would like to see more articles 
like it. 

There is one criticism I have of this ar- 
ticle. Dr. Bonnell says, “There’s one remedy 
and only one for guilt—the forgiveness of 
Almighty God.” I think this is true. But 
he makes it sound so simple to receive this 
forgiveness. One might ask a thousand times 
or more for forgiveness and never receive 
it. Furthermore, he might be sincere as he 
asks for it. The reason, of course, lies in 
the pitiful shallowness of his dedication to 
the teachings of God through Jesus Christ. 
An experience in forgiveness such as this 
only adds more anxiety and guilt to the al- 
ready over-burdened soul. 

Rev. JAMEs M. STARKEY 
The Methodist Church 
Burrton, Kansas 


MEDICINE AND RELIGION 
A medical student, a senior, at the Wash- 
ington Medical School, St. Louis, stopped in 
to see me today to discuss the nature of our 
program here concerning the interrelation- 
ships between medicine and religion. He is 
a senior in his medical school now, due to 
graduate in June 1958, and then is sadly 
looking forward to four years in the army 
medical corps in which he will serve as an 
interne for part of the time at least. 

The specific nature of my letter to you is 
to ask you if it would be possible to gather 
together some of the back issues of PAS- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY which have had to do 
with, or contain articles about, the relation- 
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ship between the medical and the ministerial 
professions. 1 showed him the copy of the 
recent issue on The Ministry to the Sick, 
guest-edited by Granger Westberg, and he 
was very impressed. I told him that I would 
write to you asking if you would send some 
copies that he could look over at his leisure. 
| think that in this man we may have one 
of the new generation of medical students 
who are very much interested in religious 
problems. I know he will appreciate receiv- 
ing some copies of the magazine and I will 
appreciate it too. 

I really can’t give you too much praise 
on the quality of the magazine these days. 
I think it is one of the finest things that has 
happened to the field and wish you every 
best wish in the time to come. 

Cart E. WENNERSTROM 
Chaplain, University Clinics 
The University of Chicago 


MINISTER’S WIFE 


My husband, who has done his graduate 
study in the field of pastoral psychology, has 
taken and enjoyed your magazine for a num- 
her of years. One day I picked it up and 
began reading it. I have discovered that it 
is a tremendously insightful magazine, and 
is most meaningful to me as a minister’s 
wife. We both wish you continued success 
in your magazine. 


Juanita Hott Denton 
New York, New York 


A NEEDED JOURNAL 


I take this opportunity to thank you for 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. It is the most needed 
journal in the field, and I take every oppor- 
tunity to recommend it to my students. 

W. WEsLEY SHRADER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Yale Divinity School 


LIKES BOOK CLUB AND MAGAZINE cme 


I am heartily enjoying my membership in 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club and I 
think that your monthly publication, Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, is the most comprehensi- 
bly competent in the field today. 

Ropert Doxey 
Hamma Divinity School 
Springfield, Ohio 


A How a distinguished counselor 
deals with anxiety ... 
alcoholism .. . suicide .. . etc. 


NO ESCAPE 
FROM LIFE 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND 
BONNELL 


One of the most highly-regarded 
pastoral counselors in America, 
respected for his skilled, compas- 
sionate handling of people, shows, 
in the pages of this book, the meth- 
ods he has used to help hundreds of 
harried, unhappy, and perplexed 
people who have come to him with 
their problems. 


From the cases of over 8,000 
persons who have come to him, Dr. 
Bonnell has selected those which 
illustrate graphically the problems 
Christianity faces in grappling 
with alcoholism, anxiety neuroses, 
suicidal tendencies, escape via tran- 
quillizers, ete. 


Although all the cases reported 
in this book are not success stories. 
all were given the kind of sturdy 
hope that the Christian religion and 
common-sense psychotherapy can 
supply. NO ESCAPE FROM LIFE gives 
the general reader a better under- 
standing of his own life and pro- 
vides the professional counselor 
with direct technical aid for some 
of the most difficult problems that 
confront him. 


At your bookseller $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Gibson Winter 


T IS our confident prediction that Love and Conflict: The New 

Pattern in Family Life, by our Man of the Month, Gibson Winter, 
will evoke widespread rethinking, among clergy and laymen alike, 
about that institution everybody thinks he already knows every- 
thing about anyhow, namely, the family. The author has a rare com- 
bination of expert and precise social analysis along. with an ability 
to anticipate the reader’s most intimate and existential reflections. The 
result is a first-rate book which is as readable as it is provocative. 

This book may be said to have been started on shipboard. About 
the middle of World War IL Gibson Winter, a young priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church who had served for two years as curate 
in St. John’s Church, Waterbury, Connecticut, was called to be rec- 
tor of All Saints’ Church, Belmont, Massachusetts. His two years’ 
service there were activistic. He was young for such a demanding 
post. Dozens of groups, committees, and activities required his daily 
attention. From there he entered the chaplaincy of the U. S. Navy, 
where he served for two years, one of which was on a repair ship in 
the Pacific. 

The contrast between a bustling parish and a lonely ship struck 
him deeply. His shipmates represented all kinds 
. and classes of men, with all shades of religious 
The WA\ background or its absence. Common to them 

—— all, however, were the realities of monotony and 

| th isolation. As he sought to minister to the men 
0 ¢ in that situation, he found himself also asking: 
iV how does the parish, any parish, help men to 

il () \ T ll become equipped to face such problems as 


isolation and monotony? For these problems, 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Social Self 


HE fortunate publication in this 

issue of the article by Paul E. 
Pfuetze has prompted us to re-examine 
his excellent book, The Social Self, the 
principal theme of which is presented 
in the current article. The book is re- 
markable in its own right. It is a care- 
ful, deep-reaching, and meticulous 
analysis of the thought of George Her- 
bert Mead and Martin Buber, for the 
things they have in common and for 
their differences. It has even yet not 
received the attention it deserves. 

On re-reading, we have been es- 
pecially struck by these key sentences 
from the foreword written by H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, “Few recent ideas have 
been so fruitful in so many areas of 
thought as the idea of the interpersonal 
nature of our human existence. That 
no self exists or knows itself save in 
the presence of another self is a thought 
that has doubtless occurred to men at 
many times in the past. Yet little use 
has been made of it in philosophy, 
psychology and theology.” Niebuhr 


rightly notes, and Pfuetze elaborates, 
that development and refinement of this 
“seminal idea” may have far greater 
implications than one can currently 
envision. 


Whatever other implications this 
idea may prove to have, it may prove 
to be the key to the relationship be- 
tween psychology and religion. If “the 
interpersonal nature of our human ex- 
istence” is taken seriously, so that a 
self or a psyche can not know itself 
“save in the presence of another self,” 
then what psychology studies is the 
focus of a network of relationships 
rather than an apparently self-con- 
tained entity. Within that network of 
relationships some are more obvious 
than others ; and some, perhaps not ob- 
vious, are more ultimately important 
than others. At such a point the con- 
cerns of religion have to become rele- 
vant to psychology. 

If selfhood is social, then religion 
deals with individual persons as mem- 
bers of an organic body, as Paul noted, 
but not as monads with windows open 
only to heaven and not to fellow hu- 
mans. Redemption and_ sanctification, 
as well as education and development, 
hecame processes of social interaction 
well as divine-human encounter. 
Perhaps, we might conclude, God 
chooses to do most of his work through 
the horizontal rather than the vertical 
dimension. At any rate, man’s sociality 
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is internal to his nature, whether in the 
Old Adam or the New. The New Be- 
ing is not beyond the social, but should 
be in position to draw from it and help 
transform it in a new way. 

It may even be that full recognition 
of the “interpersonal nature of our hu- 
man existence” will alter the basic re- 
current questions of both psychology 
and religion. Psychology may still ask, 
“Do you know yourself?” But the an- 
swer is not possible apart from con- 


sideration of relationships in all di- 
mensions. Religion may still ask, “Are 
you saved?” But salvation in isolation 
is either delusion or callousness. 

We are hardly suggesting a merger 
of religion and psychology, however de- 
fined. We need both, and they are not 
the same. But we do desperately need 
a focal point of juncture. Perhaps that 
may be in the “social self,” to use Paul 
Pfuetze’s phrase. 

—Srewarp HILTNER 


Self Versus Ego 


WHEN the inner life of any person, who is suffering from a disabling con- 

flict or other psychic disturbance, is explored by the method of analy- 
tical psychology, sooner or later evidence is likely to come to light that the 
difficulty is connected with a lack of relation to a suprapersonal value, or 
perhaps to a wrong relation to such values. Consequently, because this superior 
value is not recognized, the personal ego is usually over-dominant, for it 
arrogates to itself, either consciously or unconsciously, all the powers and 
functions which the religious man ascribes to God. When no account is taken 
of the values that transcend the personal ones, the ego will be invaded with 
more than human powers that either inflate or explode it... . 

The change in attitude in the individual that results from mulling over 
such experiences and assimilating their meaning has a profound effect on his 
psychic life. He usually finds himself possessed of new energy and a sense 
of well-being, and in addition his outlook will be enlarged and his whole life 
less cramped. These are the personal effects. But far transcending them 
in importance and significance is the fact that a new centre of life has been 
discovered, which has a powerful and fascinating quality. The individual 
must now acknowledge that his ego is no longer the supreme value in his 
life; beyond this he will actually experience the power of the new centre 
which arose from the hidden depths of his own unconscious psyche and which 
is far greater and more significant than the conscious and personal values he 
had formerly taken as of paramount importance. Jung has called this new 
centre Self, to distinguish it from the I or ego of the conscious personality. 
Because the Self contains elements from beyond the personal realm, it can 
never be fully known or encompassed. It will always and inevitably transcend 
consciousness and will therefore partake of those fascinating, awe-inspiring 
qualities which Otto called numinous, and which in religious language have 
always been recognized as belonging to the realm of the divine. 


When an individual has had such an experience, or perhaps a series of 
such experiences, it goes without saying that his life will be profoundly affect- 
ed. Whether he finds it through analysis or through some other discipline, or 
through a spontaneously arising religious experience, it may have a healing 
effect on his body, even occasionally in conditions not ordinarily considered 
psychosomatic, but however that may be, it will surely result in a healing of 
his soul——-M. Estier Harpinc, M.D., “The Psyche and the Symbols of Re- 
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Perhaps in no other field, with the exception 
of theology, has there been so much attention 
given and such contributions made to the social 
character of the self as in the field of psycho- 
analysis and psychotherapy. 


The Concept of the Self 
In Contemporary Psychotherapy 


HAT is man? “A mass of needy 

protoplasm moving about on the 
face of the earth’ ?' A simian bereft of 
his tail and grown rusty at climbing? 
A mind or an ideal spirit? A son of 
God? 

There is today little agreement 
among philosophers, psychologists, and 
sociologists regarding the nature of 
human nature. Some of the earlier 
theories, such as those of Tarde, Le- 
Bon, James Mark Baldwin, and of 
Ross (in his earlier books), were based 
upon the principles of imitation and 
suggestion. McDougall, without neg- 
lecting the social. factors, laid great 
stress upon the instincts as represent- 
ing reservoirs of specific energy. Floyd 
Allport took the position that social 
behavior is merely a means for the 
satisfaction of biological ends and that 
all the mechanisms by which it is to be 
explained are provided within the or- 
ganism. There are others who talk of 
a “collective mind” or a “group mind,” 
and some, like Jung, who go so far as 
to locate this in a “collective uncon- 
scious.” 

Clinical psychology has had an amor- 


‘Edwin G. Boring, Introduction to Psy- 


chology, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1939, pp. 6-7. 


PAUL E. PFUETZE 


Professor of Philosophy 
University of Georgia 


phous and pragmatic character: short 
on theory, long on practice, suspicious 
of psychoanalysis, deeply committed to 
mental testing and other pragmatic 
techniques which seemed to work, but 
with little interest until lately in deal- 
ing with the total person or in formulat- 
ing an heuristic theory of personality. 
Lawrence Abt, for example, has ob- 
served that there is lacking an adequate 
and useful personality theory to which 
clinical findings may be referred for in- 
terpretation and understanding.? For 
optimal comprehension every fact usu- 
ally needs to be referred to a theoreti- 
cal frame of reference. Accordingly, in 
the absence of an adequate theory of 
human nature, progress in clinical psy- 
chology is likely to be retarded. Thus 
we begin to discern powerful stirrings 
within clinical psychology and strivings 
toward autonomy and self-awareness ; 
at the same time there is a growing 
reliance on cross-disciplinary studies 
and a broad-gauged approach to man 


2See Brower and Abt: Progress in Clinical 
Psychology, New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1952, p. 13. 
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and his problems.* Clinical inquiries are 
being enriched through the inclusion in 
their design of ancillary anthropologi- 
cal, sociological, and _ philosophical 
studies. 

In this situation, it is to be expected 
that new theories and instruments of 
research will have emerged. Indeed, 
one hypothesis has come to hand which 
is proving remarkably fruitful in many 
directions and seems well calculated to 
bring order and meaning into the vast 
assortment of phenomena with which 
we have to deal. It is what I shall call 
the concept of the ‘social self,” which 
sees the “self” as basically social or 
inter-personal, as a “‘self-other,” “I- 
Thou” system rather than as a “mind” 
(in the older idealistic tradition) or as 
a “substance with attributes” (as in the 
Aristotelian tradition). This view sees 
the “self” essentially in its relations 
with the “other” variously conceived. 
This theory, which is sometimes refer- 
red to as “symbolic interactionism” 
posits the origin and growth of the 
self-system in a community of selves, 
the distinctive process and basis of its 
formation involving the symbolic 
mechanisms of speech, dialogue, and 
role-taking. For example, in the writ- 
ings of George Herbert Mead and Mar- 
tin Buber, two thinkers widely diver- 
gent and uncongenial in most respects, 
we have two foci in which this concept 
comes to explicit and persuasive, if not 
always clear and consistent, expression. 

In what follows, it should not be in- 


There is much cooperative work going on 
between sociologists, anthropologists, biolo- 
gists, and psychotherapists. To mention 
a few: there are among the therapists and 
analysts Karney Horney, Erich Fromm, H. 
S. Sullivan, W. A. White, Franz Alexander, 
W. A. Healy, and Adolf Meyer; among 
the social psychologists Dollard, Hork- 
heimer, and Lasswell; among the anthro- 
pologists Kardiner, Benedict, Mead, Hal- 
lowell, and Linton. 


February 


ferred that Mead and Buber are re- 
garded as the only, or even the primary, 
sources of this concept of the “social 
self.” That no self exists or knows 
itself save in the presence of another 
self is a thought that has doubtless oc- 
curred to other men in the past. Yet 
little use of it has been made of it in 
philosophy, psychology, and theology. 
Even today the idea is more widely 
referred to than actually used. But 
what use has been made of it suggests 
that it holds great promise of casting 
new light on our understanding of our- 
selves in our world. Mead and Buber 
have given exceptionally thorough, at- 
tractive, and fruitful expositions of 
this theme which has many other ex- 
pressions—some of them historically 
not derived from either Mead or Buber. 
Indeed, something of the wide-spread 
interest and influence of this new con- 
cept can be seen in the fact that the 
attempt to articulate the fundamen- 
tally “social” or “relational” struc- 
ture of man’s nature and situation pro- 
ceeds from such widely divergent start- 
ing points as American social behavior- 
ism and European religious personalis- 
tic existentialism. (Mead worked with- 
in the frame of an American and 
secular pragmatism, concerned as a so- 
cial psychologist with the empirical 
study of mind, self, and society in their 
bio-social evolution. Buber, on the 
other hand, speaks the language of 
faith, of Jewish Chassidic mysticism, 
attempting to assimilate social en- 
counter with theonomous encounter ). 


HIS is not the place to present a 

comparison or a critique of Mead 
and Buber. It is intended only to iden- 
tify the motif of the “social self” and to 
show how two quite different but first- 
class minds have tried to formulate the 
problem of the self in the light of this 
theory. It may, however, be fairly re- 
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marked in passing that the definition of 
the self as “social” gains force from 
the fact that it can be expressed in two 
such divergent forms, in two such dif- 
ferent Weltanschauungen. 


It is at least clear that both Mead 
and Buber establish a philosophical an- 
thropology which conceives of man as a 
self-other system, comprising a duality 
of an alter in the ego in which the self 
in the dialectic is both subject and ob- 
ject at the same time, knower and 
known, transcendent and empirical. It 
must and does regard itself with the 
eyes of an other—parent, neighbor, so- 
ciety, impartial spectator, God, etc. In 
emphasizing this ego-alter dialogue, 
Mead and Buber appear to have di- 
rected attention to a more fundamental 
factor than the idealists have done with 
their interest in the rational-empirical 
self-dualism. What Mead and Buber 
have said in general about the self ap- 
plies in particular to the situation which 
we are considering in this paper. So 
Mead writes: 


The individual experiences himself as 
such, not directly, but only indirectly, 
from the particular standpoints of other 
individual members of the same social 
group, or from the generalized stand- 
point of the social group as a whole to 
which he belongs. For he enters his own 
experience as a self or individual, not 
directly or immediately, not by becom- 
ing a subject to himself but only in so 
far as he first becomes an object to him- 
self just as other individuals are objects 
to him or in his experience, and he be- 
comes an object to himself only by tak- 
ing the attitudes of other individuals 
toward himself within a social environ- 
ment or context of experience and be- 
havior in which both he and they are in- 
volved. 


Or again: 


‘George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and So- 
cety, p. 138. 


CONCEPT OF THE SELF 11 


We are in possession of selves just in 
so far as we can and do take the at- 
titudes of others toward ourselves and 
respond to those attitudes.® 


Similarly, the central idea of Buber’s 
thought is given in his now celebrated 
distinction between the two primary 
attitudes, the two fundamental types 
of relation, of which man is capable: 
the [ch-Du (I-Thou, person-to-person 
relation) and the Jch-Es (1-It, person- 
to-thing connection). Through the I- 
Thou encounter emerges the primary 
reality of the spiritual life: neither the 
I nor the Thou by itself is ultimately 
real, but the /-Thou meeting, the “‘be- 
tween-man-and-man” (Zwischenmen- 
schlichkeit).© The person, the “single 
one” (der Einzelne) is born of the I- 
Thou encounter. “I become through 
my relation to the Thou: as I be- 
come I, I say Thou.”? “The real self 
appears only when it enters into rela- 
tion with the Other. Where this rela- 
tion is rejected, the real self withers 
away.”® “Its essential life, whether it 
admits it or not, consists of real meet- 
ings with other realities, be they other 
real souls or whatever else. Otherwise, 
one would be obliged to conceive of 
souls as Leibnizian monads.”® There 
can be no I without a Thou. 


HE fundamental fact here is man 

with man. What is uniquely char- 
acteristic and constitutive of the human 
world is something that takes place 
between one person and another. 
Human existence is essentially dia- 
logue, address and response, claim and 


5George Herbert Mead, The Philosophy of 
the Present, pp. 189-90. 

®See I and Thou, and Between 
Man. 

7? and Thou, p. 11. 

SEclipse of God, p. 128. 

*Tbid, p. 110. 


Man and 


| 

| 
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counter-claim, pledge and promise. I 
must be able to say “Thou” to another 
in community, and the other say 
“Thou” to me. Man is the being who 
can address another, who can reveal 
himself to another, who can make 
promises, who is united with other men 
in bonds of convenant. The true self 
is the loyal self, the bound self, ac- 
cepting responsibility. Only in this 
situation is responsibility, accountabili- 
ty, possible. This true, whole self is a 
unity of tension, an embracing of polar- 
ity—a tension of polarity which should 
not be abrogated, but encircled, em- 
braced, reconciled. 

To be a self entails the remarkable 
capacity for being an object to oneself 
as subject. Such human self-awareness 
arises only in the context of “know- 
ing-with” another. This appears to be 
the root meaning of “‘con-science” and 
“con-sciousness.” 

We know ourselves, then, only in the 
presence of another. We become or 
acquire selves when we know ourselves 
to be known, when we are apprehended 
and valued by a self-disclosing other. 
Man comes to self-consciousness, be- 
comes a person, only in relation with 
others. The finite individual self is 
mutually dependent upon and mutually 
determinative of other selves in a net- 
work of mutually supporting, inter- 
personal relations. 

Man, on this view, is a “socius”— 
a “social self” grounded in essential 
otherness. Man is not a self-sufficient 
atom, nor a mode or function of some 
Absolute. Man is rather a Mit-mensch 
living in a Mit-welt. This is the key- 
note in both Mead and Buber. In their 
different ways, and in their different 
terminologies, they both point to the 
central significance of relations between 
persons and of the social nature of reali- 
ty. And speech is somehow constitutive 
of true self-hood. 
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This is by now familiar doctrine, and 
I think sound doctrine. The capacity 
of man for speech, for symbolic inter- 
action, seems to be the basis for man’s 
selfhood. Man’s being, in the deepest 
sense, is respons-ible. This is what the 
psychotherapists have been learning 
about the self in its relations. 

The importance and relevance of the 
view that the self is a “‘self-other” sys- 
tem may be measured by the fertility of 
its practical and theoretical applica- 
tions. One of the remarkable impres- 
sions which comes from an inspection 
of a wide-range of contemporary litera- 
ture is the fruitful employment of this, 
and other similar, concepts and theories 
of the “social self” by a host of writers 
in many widely different fields of 
scholarship. Many of these writers ex- 
plicitly acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Mead or to Buber, or to both; 
but whether or not there is conscious 
dependence upon or parallelism with 
Mead or Buber, it is only too evident 
that this ego-alter, dialogical, inter-per- 
sonal motif becomes germane to the 
problems in which contemporary ethics, 
social and political theory, education, 
epistemology, Protestant theology, and 
psychotherapy are interested. Here we 
shall confine ourselves to a few of the 
applications and uses of this social- 
relational concept of the self in the area 
of contemporary psychotherapy. 


T IS a well-known fact that the rec- 

ognition of the dynamic power of 
non-rational and unconscious factors 
in human nature is in large measure 
due to the pioneering work of Sigmund 
Freud and his students. It is not so 
well known that psychotherapeutic ex- 
perience has come to lav equal stress 
upon the social and situational fac- 
tors. Practically all schools of psy- 
chotherapy now agree, if I mistake not, 
that neurotic illness is to be explained 
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in terms of “psychical repression,” of a 
conflict that goes on in the region of 
dim awareness between the organized 
self and the unacceptable urges, wishes, 
self-concepts, directive-images, or in- 
stinctual claims, and that the ability to 
help a patient is dependent upon the 
therapist’s personal relationship with 
him. That is to say that the main 
neuroses are the result of a conflict 
between basic human drives and social 
demands, between individual roles and 
strivings and social pressures—or their 
representation in the “super-ego,” the 
“generalized other,” or the organized 
set of attitudes of others. We see our- 
selves through the eyes of others, par- 
ticularly those upon whom we have 
been dependent for love and for protec- 
tion, those whom we admire and whose 
authority we accept. In the words of 
John Dewey: “The community with- 
out becomes a forum and tribunal with- 
in.”*° Our conduct is thus determined 
by a self-criticism which is at the same 
time social criticism. This means, fur- 
thermore, that therapy techniques are 
important and effective only in so far 
as they contribute to the skillful han- 
dling of the inter-personal relation- 
ships.*? 

How these principles were discov- 
ered is told in Freud’s autobiography. 
We need not go into that long story. 
Suffice it to say, Freud discovered that 
his success in cures was greatly reduced 
if for any reason his personal relations 
with the patient were disturbed. He 
soon arrived at the conclusion that the 
personal, emotional relation between 
doctor and patient was more important 
than the whole cathartic process. From 


‘0HTuman Nature and Conduct, p. 315. 

“Campbell: “Psychotherapy.” Boston Medt- 
cal and Surgical Journal, September 17 
1952; also Sullivan, H. S., “Modern Concepts 
of Psychiatry” in Psychiatry, February, 1940. 
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this discovery came his doctrine of 
“transference.” And the recognition of 
the importance of the interpersonal 
relationship led Freud to give up the 
use of hypnosis. 

Freud’s explanation of the transfer- 
ence, negative and positive, was that 
the therapist stands for the patient in 
the place of the father or mother, or 
some other early guide or authority. 
He was thus led to recognize the im- 
portance of the early relationships and 
infantile experiences in the develop- 
ment of personality and in the deter- 
mination of the moral standards and at- 
titudes. 

Although he saw the importance of 
the interpersonal relationships in the 
psychotherapeutic situation, Freud did 
not at first see its important implica- 
tions as regards the social factors in the 
structure of the personality. His first 
formulations, as is well known, were 
in terms of the conscious “ego” and the 
“unconscious libido”—the latter rep- 
resenting dynamic components largely 
of sexual nature. He thus accounted for 
the neurosis in terms of the efforts of 
the ego to control the unruly unac- 
ceptable urges which, when repressed, 
expressed themselves in unwholesome 
ways. The neurotic symptom, in Alex- 
ander’s words, was the ‘counterfeit 
coinage” by which the forbidden de- 
sires sought to buy indulgence. 

It was only later, in 1923, that Freud 
found it necessary to make a place for 
“conscience” and for religion. It was 
then he introduced the concept of the 
“super-ego” or “conscience.” He ex- 
plained it in terms of the influence of 
parents and other significant adults. To 
use his own terminology, it was the 
“heir of the oedipus complex.” He re- 
garded it, however, as something fixed 
and rigid, something that needed to be 
broken up or transcended. And religion 
he regarded as a “group neurosis,” an 
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illusion soon to be given up with the 
advance of science. But both Freud and 
many of his followers take full account 
of the conscience and the sense of guilt 
as a primary source of functional men- 
tal disorders.** 


What is involved here are the 
presence of unacceptable and disowned 
tendencies and complexes of high emo- 
tional charge which can neither be con- 
trolled nor acknowledged—and thus 
become “dissociated,” ‘“‘repressed”— 
rather than assimilated into the organ- 
ized self. They are not incorporated 
into the wholesome conscious selfi— 
and therefore, like ill-digested food, 
give the sufferer no peace until in some 
way they are purged. Along with such 
neurotic guilt feelings in the person, 
are associated efforts to appear justified 
in his own and in other’s eyes—and a 
haunting fear of being found out and 
condemned. This condemnation by the 
inner court of judgment thus involves 
a sense of isolation which is a matter of 
inner organization, rather than an ex- 
ternal situation. 


T WAS Freud’s pupils and follow- 

ers who began to see the larger and 
dynamic role of psychotherapeutic fac- 
tors and relationships in the whole of 
the social process and their influence 
on the character structure of the in- 
dividual. Indeed, perhaps in no other 
field, with the exception of theology, 
has there been so much attention given 
and such contributions made to the so- 
cial character of the self as in the field 
of psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. 
With the exception of Anton T. Boisen 
and Seward Hiltner, I find no specific 
and declared dependence of these 
analysts on Mead and Buber; but the 


12See Karen Horney: The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Times, Ch. 13. 
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recent work of such therapists as 
Karen Horney, Harry Stack Sullivan, 
William Alanson White, Franz Alex- 
ander, Erich Fromm, Fritz Kunkel, 
Otto Rank, Rollo May, Harry Bone, 
Carl Rogers, and Ian D. Suttie share 
the central themes of Mead and Buber 
at crucial points even though the lines 
of influence are obscure and indirect."* 
This idea has now become a powerful 
and pervasive vortex in psychological 
analysis and its germinal seeds, wind- 
borne in many directions, have pro- 
duced a rich harvest especially in the 
theory and therapy of the American 
“cultural analysts,’’'* concerned as they 
are with hostility, isolation, loneliness, 
and anxiety and how they affect the 
growth of the self. 


Boisen has found Mead’s point of 
view the best key to the understanding 
of the personality disorders which con- 
front the therapist as well as of certain 


13In the field of general psychology, too, the 
same bio-social approach to origins and struc- 
tures informs scores of recent books of 
which we may cite as examples Gardner 
Murphy’s Personality (New York: Harper, 
1947), Gordon Allport’s Personality (New 
York: Holt, 1937) Hadley Cantril’s - The 
Why of Man’s Experience (New York: 
MacMillan, 1950). 


M4By this term I refer particularly to the 
groups of American depth therapists who 
split off from the main stem of orthodox 
Freudian psychoanalysis : one group under the 
leadership of Karen Horney (the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Psychoanaly- 
sis) and another large group who followed 
William Alanson White and Harry Stack 
Sullivan to form the Washington School of 
Psychiatry. Clara Thompson is the leader 
of the New York section of this latter group. 
There had been other offshoots and schisms 
from the orthodox Freudian group, especial- 
ly those under the leadership of Alfred Adler, 
Carl G. Jung, Otto Rank, Fritz Kunkel, and 
Franz Alexander. 
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types of religious experience.'* He 
holds that the social response which is 
the basis of the personality is not just 
to others in general but to those we 
love and admire and whose authority 
we accept, those who for the religious 
man are associated with his idea of 
God. In his work as Chaplain of the 
Elgin (Illinois) State Hospital and as 
founder and consultant of the Council 
for Clinical Training of theological stu- 
dents, Dr. Boisen has been particularly 
interested in developing services of 
worship for group therapy and worship 
materials which would mediate the loy- 
alties, energies, comforts, memories, 
and symbols of the Hebrew-Christian 
religion to persons in whom the better 
self is struggling to gain control. 


The recent development of pastoral 
counseling takes advantage of the con- 
stant and intimate personal relation- 
ships that exist between pastor and 
parishioner and the dynamic resources 
available in the religious meanings and 
fellowship of a church. Of the many 
recent books which attempt to bring 
the facts and theory, the insights and 
techniques of psychotherapy to the aid 
of the pastoral ministry, we may con- 
sider Seward Hiltner’s Pastoral Coun- 
seling as an up-to-date discussion 
of this whole development.'*? He re- 


Anton T. Boisen, Exploration of the In- 
ner World (New York: Harper, 1938). This 
book sheds a flood of light on the meaning 
and dynamics of the sense of isolation. 

'6See Hymns of Hope and Courage (New 
York: Harper, 1937) ; also “The Service of 
Worship in a Mental Hospital: Its Thera- 
peutic Significance,” Journal of Clinical 
Pastoral Work, II, No. 1. 

'7Among others who have made notable con- 
tributions to the theory and practice of pas- 
toral counseling we may cite Rollo May, 
Russell L. Dicks, Charles T. Holman, Otis 


R. Rice, John S. Bonnell, Leslie Weather- 
head, and Carroll A. Wise. 


gards counseling as a relationship of a 
person who seeks help and a helper. 
His approach is called eductive, to in- 
dicate a sharing with the patient or 
parishioner in drawing out or leading 
out the unfolding insights and decisions 
of growth in the person himself. He 
holds that counseling must be a permis- 
sive relationship in which there is 
mutual respect but no coercion or con- 
demnation. Yet the multiple tasks of the 
pastor all unite in the role of represent- 
ing God’s faith in and forgiving love 
for every person. 


NUMBER of theologians are now 
at work on clarifying the rela- 
tionship between psychotherapy and 
Christian theology. Among these we 
may mention only two who, I think, are 
doing, or have done, constructive and 
pioneering work in this field: the late 
David E. Roberts of Union Theological 
Seminary and Albert C. Outler of 
Southern Methodist University. It is 
not hard to see that the notions of 
Mead and Buber have found their way 
into the thinking and writing of these 
two young theologians.'® 
The “client-centered” counseling and 
psychotherapy of Carl R. Rogers, if I 
read him aright, comes close to this 
same position—with its reliance on the 
client for the content and direction of 
the treatment, with its conviction that 
powerful forces for personal growth 
can best be released by the acceptance 
of and respect for the individual’s way 
of looking at things.'® Rogers is among 
'SSee David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy and 
a Christian View of Man and Albert C. Out- 
ler, Psychotherapy and the Christian Mes- 
sage (New York: Harper, 1954). 
Rogers, Carl R., Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942); Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951); “Significant As- 
pects of Client-centered Therapy,” mer- 
ican Psychologist, 1946, I, 405-422. 
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those who recognize the crucial impor- 
tance of the attitudes of the counselor 
underlying whatever techniques are 
employed by the counselor, the im- 
portance of the counselor’s over-all 
philosophy, and the necessity of having 
the counselor participate as a whole 
person in the inter-personal thera- 
peutic relationship while sincerely re- 
specting the personality and the atti- 
tudes of the client. 

Karen Horney and the group who 
follow her leadership have reformulated 
their doctrine in terms of inter-person- 
al relations, explaining all neurotic 
reactions not as repressed sexuality or 
instinctual trends, but as conflicts be- 
tween the ambivalent tendencies to 
“move toward,” “move away from,” 
or “move against” people.*? This 
group now regards psychoanalysis as 
essentially the “science of human rela- 
tions,” rather than merely the scientific 
study of instinctual dynamics. Neurosis 
is the total inwardly estranged or con- 
tradictory reaction of a given charac- 
ter-structure or self-system to present- 
day culture. In other words, neurosis 
and anxieties are generated by dis- 
turbed personal relationships in which 
our normal responses to people become 
exaggerated by fear and hostility into 
compulsive ways of searching for se- 
curity and love. Compliance, aggres- 
sion, and detachment are forced and 
alien exaggerations of our normal 
movement toward, against, and away 
from other persons in our society. 

An important development in recent 
years is the increasing emphasis upon 
the hostility motive. Where earlier the 
stress was on the sex drive and the ef- 
forts of the helper were directed to- 
ward discovering some early sex 


20See especially Our Inner Conflicts and The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York: W. W. Norton). 
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trauma which might explain the diffi- 
culty, there is today more attention to 
hostile feelings toward those who have 
represented authority in the individu- 
al’s early experience. This is an echo 
of Freud’s concept of the “death (or 
destruction) instinct” which may be 
directed either outward or inward. 
While this new emphasis is no doubt 
important, there is some ground for be- 
lieving that it has been carried too far 
by Horney in her insistence that neu- 
roses are (repressed hostilities) en- 
gendered by our competitive culture.” 
It might be argued that Horney has 
failed to recognize that hostility is 
often a reaction to frustration and sense 
of failure rather than itself a cause of 
guilt feelings and isolation and inner 
condemnation which is a matter of in- 
ner organization rather than an exter- 
nal situation. 


ELINQUENCY, too, perhaps 

more clearly than mental illness, 
may be explained in terms of reaction 
to representatives of authority. Where 
the mental patient is often in trouble 
with his conscience, the delinquent is 
a violator of the written or unwritten 
code of organized society. The reasons 
for such violation may be widely differ- 
ent. But nearly always it will be be- 
cause he has never accepted that code 
as his own. Therefore, whatever the 
specific reason or motive for this be- 
havior, the helper must be able to win 
the boy’s confidence, to see how he 
thinks and feels about things and think 
with him about his problems. 


Harry Stack Sullivan also defines 
psychiatry as the study of interper- 
sonal relations. ‘““This made psychiatry 
the probable locus of another evolving 


21Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time, p. 62. 
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discipline, one of the social sciences, 
namely social psychology.”* Psychiatry 
as the specialized preoccupation of doc- 
tors with the mentally ill now becomes 
the study of processes that involve 
or go on between two or more people, 
“only one of whom need not be il- 
lusory.” The focus of psychoanalysis is 
thus directed to the social basis and the 
social morphology of the self. On this 
view the person is seen as a dynamic 
“self-system” composed of the develop- 
ing sum of “reflected appraisals,” and 
thus can be fruitfully studied only in 
the total dynamic “situation.” Of ne- 
cessitvy, Sullivan attaches great impor- 
tance to the relations between patient 
and therapist, since the disturbance 
which brings the patient to the thera- 
pist was a failure of interpersonal rela- 
tions between the patient and signifi- 
cant “others,” and a cure can be ef- 
fected only by a skillful and “gracious” 
handling of the inter-personal relations 
which accords to the patient a real sense 
of security, recognition, confidence, and 
freedom. Love, for Sullivan, means that 
state which exists “when the satisfac- 
tion or securitv of another person be- 
comes as significant to one as is one’s 
own satisfaction or security.”** 


Sullivan’s approach is clinical and 
psychiatric; yet it obviously has far- 
reaching reverberations for any general 
theory of what human beings are, how 
personalities are formed, how they react 


- to group life and significant adults, 


and in what direction lie health, 
growth, and happiness. This is a far 
cry from the mechanistic and deter- 


22H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern 
Psychiatry, also published in Psychiatry, 
Feb. 1940. See also his posthumous lectures, 
The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry 


(New York: W. W. Norton, 1953). 
*3Psychiatry, p. 20. 
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ministic presuppositions of Freud,* and 
corrects his lack of any social philoso- 
phy and the inadequacy of his “free 
association-transference” techniques in 
therapy. 


It would seem to me that at all cru- 
cial points Sullivan comes close to the 
earlier work of William Alanson White 
who is regarded by many as the great- 
est leader to date in American psy- 
chiatry.*> Sullivan’s posthumous lec- 
tures, The Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry, may well turn out to be the 
most seminal book in this field in this 
decade. His interest in Brightman’s 
personalism and Edward Sapir’s stud- 
ies of language is clear. 


Sullivan’s use of verbalization as 
usually, if not always, necessary to 
insure permanent benefits to the patient 
provides opportunity in this connec- 
tion to mention several other workers 
who have developed unique systems of 
therapy which employ dramatization, 
“acting out,” play-therapy, and other 
extra-verbal devices for the solution of 
mental disorders. A particularly fertile 
field of development of these and 
related techniques has been in child 
psychiatry. The inclusion of play ac- 
tivities into the realm of child therapy 
has proved to be one of the most effec- 
tive tools in helping children who have 
problems of varying degrees and devia- 
tions. David M. Levy may serve here 
as an example of this whole develop- 
ment. In his “release therapy” of prob- 
lem children he has worked out a well- 


*4Mechanism is, in biological theory, the 
view that living organisms can be exhaustive- 
ly explained in terms of hypotheses and laws 
of chemistry and physics. It rejects, first of 
all, any concept of purpose, or teleology, as 
velid or useful in biological and psychological 
inquiry and allows for no freedom, respon- 
sibility, or self-determinism. 

25See W. A. White, Twentieth Century Psy- 
chiatry (New York: W. W. Norton, 1936). 
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known method of play therapy.*® Dr. 
Florence Young of the University of 
Georgia uses doll play extensively in 
her diagnostic and therapeutic work 
with children. Other contributions to 
this field have been made by F. H. Al- 
len, Dorothy Baruch, Cameron, De- 
spert, Anna Freud, Hollenberg and 
Sperry, Rogerson, and Woltmann. ** 
J. L. Moreno makes use of the same 
principle in his “psychodrama” tech- 
nique in which the patient acts out un- 
der more or less controlled conditions 
a dramatization of persons and per- 


formances connected with his con- 


flicts.?* 


ANY others might be listed here ; 

but any complete roster of con- 
temporary psychotherapists who have 
made notable contributions would in- 
clude the names of Fritz Kunkel who, 
while oriented to Jung’s point of view, 
has gone on to develop his own dis- 
tinctive “we-psychology,””® and Erich 


26“Release Therapy,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 
pp. 387-90; “Use of Play Techniques as 
Experimental Procedure,” American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, IIIT (1933), pp. 
266-77. 

27See “Play and Related Techniques” in 
Brower & Abt, Progress in Clinical Psy- 
chology (New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1952) pp. 278-89. 

28Jacob L. Moreno, Psychodramatic Treat- 
ment of Psychoses (New York: Beacon 
House, 1945); Psychodrama, (1946); Psy- 
chodrama and the Psychopathology of In- 
ter-Personal Relations (1945). In a private 
conversation with the writer, Dr. Moreno 
confided that he knew Martin Buber and 
has taken inspiration from the implications 
of the I-Thou motif for his own “psycho- 
drama.” 

29Fritz Kunkel, Let’s Be Normal (New 
York: Ives Washburn, 1931); In Search of 
Maturity (New York: Scribner’s, 1943) ; 
How Character Develops, with Roy E. Dick- 
erson (Scribner’s 1940). Kunkel was for a 
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Fromm, himself a social psychologist, 
who brings to his understanding and 
practice of psychoanalysis a wide knowl- 
edge of sociology, economics, history, 
and philosophy.*® He clearly perceives 
the influence of society and culture on 
the character structure of the self, and 
shows how man’s neurotic suffering in 
our age springs very largely from the 
loneliness and estrangement which have 
seized him. Modern man is anxious, full 
of dread, because he is isolated. Ac- 
cordingly, says Fromm, “the funda- 
mental approach to human personality 
is the understanding of man’s relation 
to the world, to others, to nature, and 
to himself.”*! Then he adds: 


We believe that man is primarily a 
social being, and not, as Freud assumes, 
primarily self-sufficient and only sec- 
ondarily in need of others . . . . In this 
sense, we believe that individual psychol- 
ogy is fundamentally social psychology 
or, in Sullivan’s terms, the psychology 
of inter-personal relationships; the key 
problem of psychology is that of the 
particular kind of relatedness of the in- 
dividual toward the world, not that of 
satisfaction or frustration of single in- 
stinctual desires.32 


It is important to note that the theory 
and practice of Fromm, Horney, Kun- 
kel, and Sullivan recognize that every 
neurosis is a character disorder, that 
treatment involves the problem of morals 


time a leader of the Adlerian School in Ger- 
many which developed a dynamic theory of 
personality. This “Individual Psychology” 
stressed freedom and responsibility as the 
significant’ characteristics in man, and the 
goals sought, rather than sexual repression, 
as the source of behavior. And being a social- 
ist, he believed that “social feeling” and love 
are of the greatest importance for human 
well-being. 

“See Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom 
end Man For Himself. (New York: Rine- 
hart) 

“\Escape From lreedom, p. 290. 
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and requires honesty, emotional integ- 
rity, and maturity on the part of both 
therapist and patient. No therapist can 
be lastingly helpful who does not really 
believe in the possibility of the patient’s 
fulfilling his own potentialities and no 
patient can be cured who is not ready 
to pay the price of constructive action 
and re-training.** 

It is manifest from all this that 
Fromm’s concept of “character and the 
social process” comes close to the 
thought of Mead and Buber respecting 
the social perspectives of the individual 
and the dynamic adaptation of human 
nature to the structure of society. 
Fromm has a clear recognition of the 
meaning of Buber’s I-It orientation and 
alienation as over against the world 
of I-Thou relations.** On this view 
“conscience” is often the voice of “so- 
cial demands” which have assumed the 
dignity of ethical norms. It is obvious, 
too, that in all this the role of education 
is crucial. 


33Fromm’s Man For Himself is the fullest 
discussion of ethics and therapy. 

34 See esp., Escape From Freedom, pp. 118ff, 
164ff, 279, et passim. 


For the same principles apply also to 
teaching. If the teaching is to be any- 
thing more than the mere impartation 
of knowledge, if the teacher is to have 
any influence upon the pupil’s attitudes 
and character, he must be able to win 
his confidence, to see through his eyes 
and to think with him about his prob- 
lems. 


This brief survey of psychother- 
apeutic experience thus lends support 
to the theory that the basis of human 
nature is social, and will indicate some- 
thing of the fruitfulness and adequacy 
of the self-other, I-Thou motif as an 
instrument of analysis and therapy. It 
does appear to me that this approach 
is more in line with the psychother- 
apeutic, as well as with the theological 
and sociological and philosophical, un- 
derstanding of human nature and hu- 
man experience than is the older ideal- 
istic or substantial or “higher self” pat- 
tern of thought. This idea will un- 
doubtedly be refined and developed as 
it is used, dn the form of hypotheses, 
for the understanding of various hu- 
man situations and events. 


Between Client and Therapist 


HEN there is this complete unity, singleness, fullness of experiencing in the 

relationship, then it acquires the “out-of-this-world” quality which therapists 
have remarked upon, a sort of trance-like feeling in the relationship from which 
both client and therapist emerge at the end of the hour, as if from a deep well or 
tunnel. In these moments, there is, to borrow Buber’s phrase, a real “I-Thou” 
relationship, a timeless living in the experience which is between client and thera- 
pist. It is at the opposite pole from seeing the client, or oneself, as an object.— 
Caru Rocers, “Persons or Science?” “Cross Currents,” Summer, 1953 
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It is highly questionable whether anyone has a 
right to pass judgment upon a victim of suicide; 
at best we may leave this issue in the hands of 


God. 


The Ultimate in Escape 


N an eighteen-inch ledge seventeen 

stories above the street on the front 
of the Gotham Hotel overlooking Fifty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue in New 
York, a young man stood for eleven 
hours of agonizing suspense. The date 
was July 26, 1938. The noonday busi- 
ness crowds on their way to and from 
luncheon spotted the man on the ledge. 
He was twenty-five years of age, of 
athletic build, and wore dark trousers 
and a white shirt. He had taken a 
stand between two windows that open- 
ed onto this ledge with sufficient space 
between them so that he could not be 
reached. If anyone attempted to go out 
the window after him, he threatened 
to jump. 


Throughout the long afternoon and 
the evening and on into the night he 
smoked innumerable cigarettes, drank 
coffee, and waited. Down below in the 
streets a morbid crowd of ten thousand 
also waited—waited to witness the 
death of a fellow creature—as he teeter- 


Excerpts from a chapter in No Escape 
From Life by John Sutherland Bonnell, the 
special Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club for this month. Copyright © by 
John Sutherland Bonnell, published by Har- 
per & Brothers, and reprinted by permis- 
sion. 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Minister of 
The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 


ed on this ledge one hundred and sixty 
feet above the pavement. One by one 
relatives and well-intentioned people 
went to the window and pleaded with 
the youth—his sister, firemen, police- 
men, psychologists, a priest from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the Deputy Mayor 
of New York Mr. Henry H. Curran, 
and others. While they pleaded, he 
quietly smiled but adamantly refused 
to enter the window. Repeatedly he 
said, “I want to be left alone. I'll figure 
things out for myself.” 


Some time after dark floodlights 
were turned upon the front of the hotel. 
A friendly patrolman implored him to 
quit the ledge. He replied, “I wish 
someone could convince me that life 
is worth living.” Later he added, “T 
have made up my mind.” 


Just as preparations were concluded 
for two men to be lowered from the 
floor above and a cargo net to be lifted 
from below, he leaped to his death. Un- 
doubtedly, a factor in his decision to 
jump was his statement that he would 
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be “ashamed now to come in.” He did 
not want to disappoint his public. This 
was his one moment of glory, with ten 
thousand persons avidly watching his 
every move. For once his uneventful 
life had come to public notice. 

There are several aspects to this 
suicide that reveal important facts of a 
disturbingly large national problem. 
First: This man had a previous record 
of two attempts at suicide, one the year 
before his successful effort and the other 
only nine days before he jumped from 
the ledge. For a time he had been a 
patient in a state hospital for the in- 
sane. His case history underlines the 
folly of the saying that people who 
attempt or threaten suicide gener- 
ally do not go through with it. As 
a matter of experience the reverse 
is true. When once the suicidal im- 
pulse has been manifested, there is 
constant danger that sometime the vic- 
tim of this unnatural desire will ac- 
complish his purpose. 

Second: The calmest person in the 
whole episode was the young man bent 
on destroying himself. In most cases 
when the decision has finally been 
made, the would-be suicide reaches a 
period of great. calm and sometimes 
makes careful plans for those who are 
left behind. An instance of this inter- 
lude of calm is seen in the businessman 
who spent a quiet evening with his fam- 
ily reading a magazine and occasional- 
lv engaging in conversation. Then he 
remarked that he had to go to the store 
to pick up a paper. When he did not 
return in two hours’ time, a member 
of the family went out to see what 
had happened and found him in a closed 
garage dead from carbon monoxide 
poisoning. 

Third: Of all the recorded state- 
ments of the youth on the ledge, proba- 
bly the most significant was the ex- 
pressed wish that someone might con- 


vince him that life is worth living. If 
a potential suicide believed in the 
worthwhileness of life, he would never 
go through with the act. In the case of 
suicide we have an extreme illustration 
of the inability to face life and the over- 
whelming desire to escape it. “I wish 
someone could convince me that life is 
worth living.” 


Sixteen to twenty thousand Amer- 
icans take their own lives each year. 
The number of suicides has steadily 
grown since the 1920's. The importance 
of the economic factor in self-destruc- 
tion is markedly emphasized in the fact 
that while in 1928 there were only 
4,779 suicides in the nation, in 1931, 
when the full impact of the depression 
was felt throughout the land, a record 
number of persons — 20,927 — took 
their own lives. In that year every 
twenty-six minutes of the night and 
day someone ended his own life in the 
United States. In addition to the suc- 
cessful suicides, there are at least twice 
and, according to some authorities, 
three times that number of attempted 
suicides . . 


All potential suicides, like the man 
on the ledge, feel they are in a dead- 
end street or that life has put them in 
a corner from which there is no escape. 
Slowly the powerful “will to live” 
existing in practically all human beings 
becomes weakened and reversed. 


Causes of Suicide 


Among the factors that produce this 
change is inability to give or receive 
love. Generally, the suicide is convinced 
that he is unloved. He is seldom likely 
to carry out the impulse if he believes 
that someone really cares for him and 
needs him. Similarly, if he has a pas- 
sionate attachment to some person or 
persons, or even to pets, like a dog or 
a cat, or even to a house, or a piece of 
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land, or a bit of scenery, or flowers or 
trees, these attachments will often hold 
him to life. 

Another factor is the attempt to 
avoid disgrace or prolonged illness. A 
son committed suicide because his 
father had been sent to a penitentiary 
as a robber. The fact of poverty, unem- 
ployment, failure in life, the threat of 
arrest for wrongdoing, the fear of a 
lingering illness, an incurable disease 
or the threat of mental sickness—all 
these may be spurs to self-destruction. 
In many cases one reads in the death 
notice of suicides: “He had been ill 
for six months.” “He was deeply de- 
pressed by a business failure.” “He 
feared that he was going insane.” “He 
never recovered from the death of his 
wife,” et cetera. ‘ 

Still another factor in suicide is th 
effort to save others from trouble and 
distress. Often a father commits suicide 
to leave his widow and children enough 
money to live on. This happened not 
infrequently during the years of the 
depression. One father, before he took 
his own life, set forth in detail the fi- 
nancial arrangements that could be 
made by his family when the insurance 
money was paid. 

One will almost invariably find in 
cases of suicide an overt or hidden de- 
sire for revenge. There were instances 
during the great depression of a father 
killing his wife and all of his children. 
That was his last defiant act against 
society. When a member of the post- 
war cabinet in the United States leap- 
ed to his death in Washington, he 
brought, as the victim knew he would, 
indignation and wrath on the heads of 
his detractors. Often, too, there is per- 
sonal revenge, as in the case of the hus- 
band who, from California, telephoned 
his wife in New York. After telling 
her that she had ruined his life, he shot 
himself. It is not difficult to picture the 
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anguished efforts of the wife to find out 
what actually had happened. A similar 
event was recorded in the newspapers 
with the husband telephoning from 
Florida to his wife in New York . . . 
Imitation is another potent factor. 
When a man leaps from a high build- 
ing in New York, the police are always 
on the alert because his act is sure to 
be followed by one or two similar 
cases. A New York newspaper carried 
the story of a Brooklyn man, twenty- 
six years of age, who committed sui- 
cide in exactly the same manner as 
was done by a man whose death was 
described in a _ detective magazine. 
There was even an illustration show- 
ing how the first man had died. The 


-young man propped the magazine at 


the foot of his bed and with the aid 
of a mirror bound himself in exactly 


the same manner and watched himself 
die . 


Preventives of Suicide 

What can be done to alleviate this 
widespread and persistent problem in 
the life of America and other nations? 
With physicians and research scientists 
battling day and night to save life and 
to prolong it, an obligation rests on us 
to try to discover what it is that impels 
men and women to toss away this most 
precious of all possessions. There is 
little doubt that this shameful squander- 
ing of human life could be avoided if 
the pressures and abnormalities result- 
ing in suicide were only understood. 

In dealing with a potential suicide 
we should first endeavor to ferret out 
his underlying problem or frustration. 
When the will to suicide is powerfully 
expressed, it is usually best to seek a 
thoroughly skilled psychotherapist— 
a psychiatrist or a consulting psychol- 
ogist. The handling of a potential sui- 
cide is too heavy a responsibility for 
a pastoral counselor to assume. Per- 
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sons who appear fairly well adjusted 
may be tortured by underlying emo- 
tional tensions and frustrations. They 
may have an inner rage against life 
with its disappointments. The danger 
point comes when that rage recoils and 
turns inward with self-reproach and 
a desire for self-punshiment. That de- 
sire may find fulfillment only in suicide. 
It is often found that the roots of such 
an inner problem go down into early 
childhood, and therefore great skill is 
required to deal with it. In every case 
of severe mental depression the danger 
of suicide is very real and such persons 
should be referred to a specialist in 
psychotherapy. 


Second, we should give every possi- 
ble opportunity to the would-be suicide 
to verbalize his troubles. Psychologists 
have often found that when an individ- 
ual can put his problem—sometimes his 
proposed solution—into words, the 
very statement will bring a larger de- 
gree of self-understanding and inner 
release that may well be a substitute 
for self-destruction. There is no better 
therapy than an opportunity to talk 
without weighing words and without 
fear of being censured. There would 
be fewer suicides if there were more 
intelligent and sympathetic people will- 
ing to listen to the troubles of others. 


Third, we should surround the po- 
tential suicide with an atmosphere of 
love. We should do everything possi- 
ble to restore his self-esteem and self- 
confidence, both of which are usually 
shattered. What he needs is not pri- 
marily romantic love but the knowl- 
edge that he is truly loved and appreci- 
ated by some other human being. We 
should endeavor to create a situation 
in which it is obvious that his help is 
wanted, that there is a valid place in 
life for him. He needs help in estab- 
lishing genuine friendships, so that 
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things are not merely done for him as 
a manifestation of love but opportuni- 
ties are also given to him of doing 
things for others. In the case of an old- 
er person it is often helpful to supply 
him with a pet that can be his com- 
panion and on which he can bestow 
affection, but human love is the most 
powerful of all factors in giving to 
people a feeling of self-worth and 
significance. 

Fourth, we should make every ef- 
fort to provide some constructive and 
useful work for a potential suicide. The 
old proverb has much truth in it: Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do. Even more mischief may be 
done by idle minds in discontented 
brooding, overmuch introspection, and 
the development of destructive mental 
patterns. It must always be remem- 
bered that the tendency to suicide in- 
creases. with age. An older person is 
more subject to it than a younger. Old- 
er people today are often rejected when 
they seek employment or told that their 
services are not needed. They develop 
a strong impulse toward suicide when 
they feel that all opportunities have 
gone, that all doors have closed in 
their face, and that there is nothing of 
importance left for them to do. 

Fifth, we should be more sparing 
with censure and more generous with 
praise of those closely associated with 
us. Sometimes persons who are doing 
a thoroughly worthwhile job and are 
esteemed successful in the eyes of their 
fellows may in periods of depression 
think of themselves as a failure. This 
was true of a brilliant medical man in 
his forties who held several responsible 
positions in medical societies in the 
State of New York. Apparently in 
vigorous physical and mental health, he 
presided over a meeting of a medical 
society and set forth plans for the ex- 
pansion of a nearby hospital. All of 
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these were approved at the meeting. 
The next day, having given skillful 
care to his patients, he returned to 
his study, wrote a loving note to his 
wife and children, and then took his 
own life. It was evident from his note 
and other circumstances that he lack- 
ed the ability to meet the problems of 
life and had regarded himself as a 
failure. Members of the family of any- 
one expressing such depressing views 
of themselves and of life in general 
ought to be alerted to the danger that 
may be involved and bring it to the 
attention of medical advisers. 


HE most powerful preventive of 

suicide is a firmly grounded religi- 
ous faith. Such a faith exercises a sta- 
bilizing influence on character. It 
brings inner peace and well-being and 
provides available spiritual resources 
when the hour of crisis comes. Histori- 
cal evidence to support this statement 
is provided by the marked decrease of 
suicides in the Roman Empire after 
the advent of Christianity. In modern 
times Harvard’s noted philosopher, 
William James, adds his impressive 
testimony. In his essay Js Life Worth 
Living? he discusses the problem of 
suicide. We are aware that this was 
no academic essay, for during his ado- 
lescence and early manhood he suffered 
very severely from mental depression 
and suicidal impulses. So acute was his 
distress from these causes that at times 
it totally incapacitated him. In January, 
1868, he wrote to his friend Thomas 
M. Ward, “All last winter, for instance 
. . . I was on the continual verge of 
suicide.” 

In his essay James refers to the pes- 
simism that often overtakes men who 


1Letters of William James, edited by his 
son, Henry James (Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1920), Vol. 1, pp. 124, 125. 
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are delving into metaphysical problems : 
“Too much questioning and too little 
active responsibility lead, almost as of- 
ten as too much sensualism does, to the 
edge of the slope, at the bottom of 
which lie pessimism and the night- 
mare or suicidal view of life . . . Let 
me say immediately that my final ap- 
peal is to nothing more recondite than 
religious faith.” 


I am convinced that no other con- 
sideration offers so powerful a reason 
for believing that life has worth and 
meaning as faith in a God who is not 
merely an object of belief but also a 
Reality to be experienced, who is not 
only Creator of the boundless universe 
but also a Friend beside us on life’s 
perplexing pathway... 


An eminent anthropologist, Bronis- 
law Malinowski, said some time ago, 
“Modern agnosticism is a tragic and 
shattering frame of mind.” The reason 
for this conclusion is not hard to find. 
One of the truly overwhelming fears 
that assail the mind of man is that 
someday he may find himself absolutely 
and completely alone. It is as devastat- 
ing as the belief that we are unwanted 
and unloved. It produces a sense of 
solitariness that is terrifying. This 
feeling oftentimes sweeps over those 
who have parted company with faith 
in God... 


What a contrast to this is the faith 
that Christ inspires in man—faith in 
the trustworthiness of God and _ the 
friendliness of the universe; faith that 
life is meaningful and worth living; 
faith that no power in heaven or earth 
can separate us from the love of God 
or pluck us out of the Heavenly 
Father’s hand. This faith begins in 
venture, but ends in triumphant vindi- 
cation. The assurance that we are chil- 
dren of Eternal love casts out fear and 
creates resolute personalities, for love 
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comes walking hand in hand with cour- 
me... 


A little earlier in this chapter we 
noted that one of the most powerful 
motives to self-destruction is frustra- 
tion in love, the inability to give or re- 
ceive it. One psychiatrist expressed it 
in this way: “People are led to suicide 
because they have nothing and nobody 
to love.” This devastating factor was 
especially manifested in the life of a 
man whom we shall call Mr. Brand. 
He had important business connections 
and for a time was very successful. His 
name was known across the United 
States in certain realms of commerce. 


The first time he came to see me he 
said, “There is every reason why I 
should be happy. I’ve had success in 
my business. That doesn’t mean I have 
accomplished all that I would have 
wished, but my success has been much 
above the average. I have a wife and 
three daughters but I am not happy. 
In fact the reverse is true. I am de- 
cidedly unhappy. Most of my unhap- 
piness is at home. I have a deep con- 
viction that my wife does not love me 
and that she has caused the three chil- 
dren to withdraw their love for me 
also. When they were smaller, I used to 
receive all their confidences but that’s 
past now. My wife takes not the slight- 
est interest in my business and has no 
sympathy whatsoever for me when I 
face tremendous problems with half of 
my fortune at stake in some instances. 
She is interested only in spending the 
money I earn. I notice that now my 
daughters do not talk freely with me. 
They give me no confidences. They 
don’t share their lives with me at all. 
This is tremendously frustrating. I 
don’t mind telling you I’ve come to 
the place time and again where I have 
seriously thought of ending it all.” | 
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FTER I had seen Mr. Brand on 

several occasions I suggested that 
we might meet in his private office. I 
wanted to have a look at his surround- 
ings. He readily assented and one day 
while we talked together he showed 
me shelf upon shelf of magnificent, 
exotic flowers. He spent an hour every 
day caring for these plants, watering 
them, pruning them, changing the 
earth on some of them, putting others 
into larger pots, and so forth. His eyes 
shone as he talked of these plants and 
he handled them with great tenderness. 
I could see that he had found one ob- 
ject at least on which he could lavish 
his love, even if he was blocked in re- 
lation to his wife and children. It was 
soon evident to me that part of the 
reason for lack of affection on the part 
of his family was the businessman him- 
self. We became close friends in the 
course of the interviews and though 
he did not belong to my denomination, 
from time to time he attended my 
church. This friendship meant a great 
deal to both of us. 


Then came a summer when I had to 
go to Europe. On my return to New 
York three months later I received a 
message from Mr. Brand’s wife. She 
was terribly agitated. She said, 
“Things have come to a dreadful crisis 
and I believe that at any moment my 
husband may take his life.” I tele- 
phoned his office. Though it was eight 
o’clock in the evening he was still there. 
He had not gone out for dinner and 
was alone. I asked if I might go over to 
see him and he assented somewhat 
reluctantly. When I arrived I found 
him dreadfully depressed. While he 
had a genuine affection for me, his 
greeting lacked the usual warmth. As 
we sat together he was silent and I 
was greatly perplexed as to what I 
might say to him. Suddenly my glance 
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turned to the plants and my heart sank 
immediately. The earth in the pots was 
dry as dust. The blossoms and the 
leaves had all withered. This was a 
danger signal of the most critical or- 
der. Something had to be done and 
done quickly if this man were to be 
saved. Suddenly an idea came to me. 
Without saying anything to him I got 
up from the chair and finding a large 
paper bag on one of the shelves took 
it and began to pick off all the dead 
blossoms and leaves. I was thus oc- 
cupied for nearly fifteen minutes and 
said nothing to my friend who sat de- 
jectedly in his chair. When I finished 
pruning the plants I worked up the 
earth in the pots. Then going into the 
adjoining room I found a large pitcher 
and filled it and began to water them. 
When half way along the middle tier, 
I became aware of a shadow, and turn- 
ing quickly I saw my friend standing 
beside me. He had in his hand a vase 
that he had quietly filled with water 
and he joined me in my task. In that 
moment I believed that the situation 
had been saved. We continued until 
all the plants had been watered and 
soon they began to show signs of life 
and vigor. We sat facing each other. 
Taking my hand, very quietly and sin- 
cerely he said, “Thank you. From my 
heart I say thank you. I caught all the 
overtones of what you have done. As I 
watched you picking off those dead 
blossoms and leaves I knew that you 
were picking the dead leaves off my 
life. And like those plants, I feel that 
I have begun to live again.” 

In the interviews that followed Mr. 
Brand gained a much clearer under- 
standing of himself and of his tangled 
emotions. A deeper faith in God and 
in the meaning of God’s love, which 
he learned through an experience of 
human love, was a powerful aid in 
bringing understanding to both my 
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friend and his family. He had been 
brought up by a stern, unloving mother. 
The simple act of love I expressed to- 
ward his prize possessions at a mo- 
ment of crisis apparently broke the bar- 
rier he had built within himself in the 
matter of giving and receiving love. I 
had the joy of seeing the dark clouds 
completely lifted and love’s sun shin- 
ing upon Mr. Brand and his dear ones. 

One of the passages of the Bible that 
this businessman frequently quoted is 
part of the fourth chapter of Paul’s sec- 
ond espistle to the Corinthians: “We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
to show that the transcendent power 
belongs to God and not to us. We are 
afflicted in every way, but not crush- 
ed; perplexed, but not driven to des- 
pair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
struck down, but not destroyed. So 
we do not lose heart . . . Though our 
outer nature is wasting away, our in- 
ner nature is being renewed every day, 
because we look not to the things that 
are seen but to the things that are un- 
seen; for the things that are seen are 
transient, but the things that are un- 
seen are eternal.” 


Danger Signals 


To sum up, here are seventeen condi- 
tions that may indicate an inclination 
toward suicide. Obviously any one con- 
dition must become highly exaggerated 
or several conditions must operate to 
gether before the suicidal urge becomes 
dangerous : 

1. When persons find themselves in 
situations with seemingly no solution. 

2. Persons suffering from periodic 
depressions or severe middle-age de 
pression are potential suicides. 

3. Persons suffering from apparently 
incurable mental or physical illness. 

4. Persons unable to give or receiv 
love, who feel that they are not needed 
and not loved. 
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5. Persons who have lost the faith 
that once was theirs and now feel that 
life is without meaning or purpose. 
6. Persons who are blocked and 
frustrated in life through their inabil- 
ity to get along with other people, in- 
cluding members of their own family. 

7. Persons suffering from sudden 
financial or business loss and who feel 
it is impossible to recoup their fortune 
and are brooding over this fact. 

8. Persons suffering from alternating 
depression and elation with extensive 
intervals of moodiness. 


9. Persons preoccupied with suicide 
and making frequent mention of it as 
a possible way out. 


10. Persons who are given to long 
periods of brooding over the injustices 
of life, with expressions of rage against 
persons who have injured them. Spe- 
cial alertness is demanded if there are 
signs of the rage turning inward on 
the suffering individual. 


11. Persons who indulge a great deal 
in self-reproach, who belittle them- 
selves and feel they are a failure in life. 


12. Persons who manifest deep feel- 
ings of guilt and who, in great or little 
Ways, are punishing themselves for 
wrongs that they have done. 


13. Persons who are brooding about 
a disgrace that has come to themselves 
or their families, who take it greatly to 
heart and are depressed over it. 


14. Persons, especially fathers of 
families that are in great difficulty fi- 
nancially and who carry considerable 
insurance. Watch for any tendency to 
use suicide as a solution of the fam- 
ily’s financial needs. 

15. Persons in a suicidal mood for 
some days should be especially watch- 
ed if a calm, relaxed period follows. 
That may mean that the final decision 


has been made. 
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16. Persons who cannot express a 
deep grief for a husband, wife, other 
relative, or a dear friend. when the de- 
pressed mood and unrelieved grief 
continues. 

17. Persons emotionally upset and 
full of resentments who are looking for 
a way to get revenge on members of 
their own family, employees, or other 
persons . . 


Conclusion 


The question may be fairly asked, 
if a suicide actually occurs, what may 
we say in the way of comfort to be- 
reaved loved ones? To what conclu- 
sions should we come with respect to 
the future state of the suicide? Some 
branches of Christianity regard suicide 
almost as an unpardonable sin. Little 
differentiation is made because of the 
mental condition of the person who has 
died by his own hand. 

Various faiths have taken every con- 
ceivable view of suicide, from recom- 
mending it to uncompromising con- 
demnation. The faiths that have recom- 
mended suicide have generally been of 
a degraded form and the motivations 
which they approve are certainly not 
acceptable to Christian people. 

Only four suicides are mentioned in 
the Bible—three in the Old Testament 
and one in the New.? None of those 
in the Old Testament is expressly 
condemned. In the New Testament the 
fate of Judas Iscariot is veiled in mys- 
terv. Christianity, however, from its 
inception has set its face sternly against 
all forms of self-destruction. It is true 
that the New Testament does not ex- 
pressly forbid it but the Sixth Com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” has 
been regarded as covering suicide as 
well as murder. Christianity’s enorm- 
ous emphasis on the unique value of 


2T Sam. 31:4,5; IT Sam. 17:23; I Kings 
16:18; Matt. 27:5. 
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the human soul is the basis of its oppo- 
sition to suicide. 

From the time of St. Augustine 
suicide was expressly condemned in 
the Christian Church. St. Augustine’s 
reasons were chiefly : 

1. That suicide is an act which pre- 
cludes the possibility of repentance. 

2. That it is a form of homicide, and 
therefore a breach of the Sixth Com- 
mandment. 

But even St. Augustine had to admit 
the possibility of exceptions. Several 
Christians who had taken their own 
lives were officially recognized as 
martyrs because they died in order to 
avoid the possibility of shame being 
brought on the cause of Christ. 

It is undoubtedly true that many 
people who have been sane through 
the greater part of their lives, may as 
the result of nervous shock, disease, 
grief, or shame become unbalanced suf- 
ficiently to affect their judgment in a 
decision of life and death. The charita- 
ble verdict of the average coroner’s 
jury, “Suicide while of unsound mind,” 
is without doubt true in a large per- 
centage of cases. It is highly questiona- 
ble whether anyone has a right to pass 


judgment upon a victim of suicide, for 
so little is known of the pressures, 
frustrations, heartaches, and mental 
clouding that caused the act. 


The compassionate words of the 
Scottish poet Burns have application 
here: 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidely can try us; 

He knows each cord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted. 


At best we may leave this issue in 
the hands of a God who is perfectly 
just as well as loving and merciful. 
These considerations should be brought 
to the attention of persons who have 
been bereaved by suicide. Here too we 
may well h<lieve that the words of 
Father Frec:icik William Faber are 
relevant : 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


Loving Oneself 


When the melancholy man wishes to be done with life, aye, with himself, is this not because 
he will not learn strictly and earnestly to love himself? When a man, because the world or 
another man faithlessly betrayed him, yields himself up to despair, how was he to blame, ex- 
cept for not having loved himself in the right way? When a man in self-torment thinks to do 
God a service by torturing himself, what is his sin except this, of not willing to love himself 
in the right way?.Ah, and when man presumptuously lays his hand upon himself, does not his 
sin precisely consist in not loving himself in the way in which a man ought to love himself? 
Oh, there is so much said in the world about treachery and faithlessness, and, God help us! 
this is unfortunately only too true, but let us still never forget that the most dangerous traitor 
of all is the one every man has in his own breast. This treachery, whether it consists in a man’s 
selfishly loving himself, or in the fact that he selfishly does not wish to love himself in the 
right way, this treachery is certainly a mystery because there is no outcry about it, as is usual 
in cases of treachery and faithlessness. But is it not therefore all the more important that we 
should repeatedly be reminded about the Christian teaching: that a man should love his 
neighbour as himself, that is, as he ought to love himself?—SorEN KIERKEGAARD 
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The whole social pattern of the future depends 


on the deepening of understanding between 
older and younger people. The church has re- 
sources for promoting this understanding. 


Later Maturity 


“Someone You Know” was a weekly radio 
program on the network of the American 
Broadcasting Company for thirteen weeks 
during the autumn of 1949. This program was 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion in cooperation with the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Pastoral Services and 
The Public Affairs Department of ABC. 


Each program consisted of a play on a 
particular problem in human relations fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion of the subject 
treated in the play. By permission of the spon- 
sors, we present a brief synopsis of the play, 
together with a transcript of the panel dis- 
CUSSION. 


Synopsis of the Play 


Tom Davis has retired and come to 
live in a smart city apartment with his 
daughter, Joan, and her husband, Peter. 
The young couple are proud that they 
are taking care of all father’s needs, that 
he has nothing to worry about. 

Tom has promised to go to church 
with Peter and Joan, but at the last 
moment he backs out. Joan speaks to 
Pastor Riggs of her concern for her 
father and his hesitation at attending 
church. Mr. Riggs calls on the family, 
hears of the new apartment building 


. project Peter is working on. Tom comes 


in, jubilant about something he does not 
disclose, promises to attend church. 


Tom confesses to Joan and Peter 


BY LLOYD ELLIS FOSTER, 
OLLIE RANDALL, AND PAUL B. MAVES 


that he has got a job, as night watch- 
man in a bank, which turns out to be the 
bank financing Peter’s new enterprise. 
Peter is shocked, makes Tom promise 
not to take the job because he feels it 
would not look good, and would hinder 
his obtaining a loan from the bank. Tom 
sinks back into lethargy. Peter and Joan 
can not understand his discontent. Mr. 
Riggs then helps Joan to understand 
the source of her father’s feeling. As a 
result, Tom is encouraged to develop 
an idea he has in connection with Peter’s 
new housing project. He feels happy 
and useful again. 


NNOUNCER: In behalf of the 
Department of Pastoral Services 

of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, here is the Rever- 
end Dr. Lloyd E. Foster to lead a dis- 
cussion. His guests tonight are Miss 
Ollie Randall, consultant on services for 
the aged to the Community Service So- 
ciety, and the Reverend Paul B. Maves, 
of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, New Jersey, who is co-author of 
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the book Older People and the Church. 
Here is Dr. Foster. 


Foster: People are living longer 
than ever before. In 1800 the life ex- 
pectancy was thirty-five years. Today it 
is sixty-six years. At the same time, the 
gap in understanding between the gen- 
erations is increasing. In the story, the 
father had come to live with his daugh- 
ter, but he felt that he was unwanted. 
Why is there such a gap between the 
older and younger generations ? 


RANDALL: One of the reasons for 
this gap in understanding between 
generations being wider than it has ever 
been before is this growing number of 
older people. Then, too, the living con- 
ditions have changed so markedly and 
so rapidly in the past fifty years that 
misunderstandings have been very 
much aggravated and deepened. The 
play, 1 think, illustrates very dramati- 
cally what is happening to hundreds of 
people all over this country who are 
moving from the country to the city 
where the younger generations can 
make lives for themselves under new 
social conditions very much more easi- 
ly than older people can, like Joan’s 
father. This is bound to create diffi- 
culties for both the old and the young 
in the family. 


Foster: Are there other reasons for 
this gap? 

Maves: Another reason why the gen- 
erations do not understand each other 
is that they do not respect each other 
enough to listen to each other and to 
work things out together. The father 
didn’t listen to his daughter when he 
made his plans for his job, and she cer- 
tainly didn’t listen to him when they 
made plans for his retirement. Pastor 
Riggs himself, even though he may have 
been a good counselor in other areas, 
fell into this tendency to patronize older 
people and he felt that he had to talk 
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them into things and out of things. If 
we learn to listen to each other and to 
respect each other’s feelings, we will be 
able to work out the problems for the 
good of all. 

Foster: The father in the drama was 
blocked in his plans to get a job. Why is 
it important that older people should be 
permitted to live their own lives? 


RANDALL: I think the most important 
thing is for older people to be persons 
in their own right and to be able to plan 
for themselves and to be allowed to do 
that just so Jong as they are capable 
of it. We must learn to plan with old 
folks and not for them. Even the very 
nice job that was finally worked out for 
the old man was contrived for him in 
the interest of the younger people. It is 
easy to imagine also that the plan for 
having the father come to live with the 
children was worked out without too 
much consultation with the older per- 
son. It was just probably thought to be 
the thing to do. 

Maves: In this story, the plans for 
retirement were made chiefly on the 
basis of keeping up with the Joneses, 
rather than on the basis of meeting per- 
sonal needs. The father, as you suggest, 
is caught between changing notions of 
what is acceptable. We talk about re- 
specting the integrity of persons. Older 
people are primarily older persons and 
not primarily older. 

Foster: In the light of the needs of 
older people, how can the church help 
in this situation? 

Maves: Like many older people, the 
father in this story felt that he could 
not be at home in his daughter’s church 
because he lacked clothes and money. 
But more deeply he probably felt out of 
place because he was in a strange com- 
munity and in a strange kind of com- 
munity. He had no friends in the 
church ; he had no responsibility for any 
of its programs. It becomes more and 
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more of an effort for older people to get 
ready to go to church and if no one par- 
ticularly cares or is interested in them, 
they may not feel it worth the effort. 

RANDALL: Don’t you think that if the 
pastor had had some kind of a club or 
group in the church to which the father 
could have gone and been part of the 
group there he could have been inducted 
a little more easily into the church and 
into the community life? 

Maves: Yes, I certainly do. The pas- 
tor would have been more effective in 
his counseling if there had been an in- 
timate, friendly group in the church to 
which he could have referred the father 
and if he could have found some use for 
him in the on-going life of the church. 
After all, the problem of aging is 
peculiarly relevant to religion. The loss- 
es of aging are mainly in the realm of 
the physical, and are generally inevitable 
—they include the loss of strength and 
speed and physical capacities. On the 
other hand, the compensations or the 
gains of later maturity must be planned 
for and worked for. They are primarily 
in the realm of the personal and the 
spiritual. They include such things as 
more friends, a creative imagination, a 
better perspective on things, deeper 
faith. 

Foster: As a pastor, it seems to me 
that the church in many instances is 
neglecting the older people. In the mod- 
ern church the stress is on children and 
on youth. The religious education pro- 
gram of the church takes in the young, 
and, as a result, there are many older 
people who do not feel that they are an 
integral part of the church life. I hope 
that as new understanding comes be- 
tween the older and younger genera- 
tions the ministers and laymen in the 
church will include older people more 
fully in its life. 

Dr. Maves, you have done considera- 
ble research on the problems of the 
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elderly. In your book, Older People and 
the Church, you record a study on what 
people want most when they become 70 
years of age. What do they want most 
of all? 

Maves: In this study both young 
adults and older people were asked what 
they would want most when they 
reached 70. The younger people almost 
always said that they wanted to be free 
from responsibility, and to be financially 
independent. Older people almost never 
place these things first. Rather, they 
wanted to be useful and to be loved, to 
have affectional security even more 
than financial security. The implication 
of this study is that developing a broad 
base of skills and adaptability is more 
important than getting rid of respon- 
- sibility and that making friends is more 
important than making money. 

I should like to emphasize also that 
to be useful doesn’t necessarily mean 
to be earning money in a remunerative 
job such as the father sought. He could 
have been useful in other ways in serv- 
ice to the community and to his family. 


Foster: In the light of what we have 
been saying it seems very important that 
some sort of preparation should be 
made for retirement and for later 
maturity. At what age should one be- 
gin to prepare for retirement and for 
later life? 

RANDALL: As a matter of fact, plan- 
ning for retirement should go on all 
through life but since we have been told 
that life begins at forty, I certainly 
would think that retirement planning 
shouldn’t be delayed a day beyond that. 
Since each one of us can pretty much 
expect to retire, it seems inconceivable 
that we should not plan for it along the 
line Dr. Maves has suggested. 

Foster: In your book, Dr. Maves, 
you stress that there are losses and com- 
pensations in the lives of older people. 
Tell us what you mean by that. 

Maves: I have already mentioned 
the physical losses, the loss of speed and 
strength, and the loss of youthfulness 
and beauty—that sort of thing. On the 
other hand, there are the spiritual fac- 
tors such as a better perspective on life 
and development of creative imagina- 
tion which comes only through long 
years of living. 

Foster: Tonight we have been chal- 
lenging all groups—older people who 
are trying to make the difficult adjust- 
ments of old age, and younger people 
who are in the process of becoming old- 
er. Each needs to understand the other. 
The whole social pattern of the future 
depends on the deepening of this under- 
standing. The older person and the 
younger person both have a job here. 
In meeting this human need the church 
offers its resources. 

If, as an older person, you have a 
problem which troubles you, why not 
talk it over with a pastor in your com- 
munity ? The church invites both older 
and younger people to its services and 
activities. 
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Crisis in marriage is the turning point in the 
relationship. If faced and resolved, it leads to 


real intimacy. If not, then the marriage is in 


danger. 


Love and Conflict 


T HAS often been noted that six 

“persons” are involved in every 
marital relationship: the husband as 
a person, the husband as he imagines 
himself to be, the husband as the wife 
pictures him, the wife as a person, the 
wife as she imagines herself to be and 
the wife as her husband pictures her. 
Put in this way, the problem of love in 
marriage is to bring the two real per- 
sons into a life together. Since the im- 
aginary persons are created by the 
needs of husband and wife, both part- 
ners strive constantly to fit the other 
person into the suitable image. Since 
the image seldom fits the other per- 
son’s character and aspirations, it takes 
a long time for the true identities of 
the partners to emerge. For example, 
a husband may think of his wife as the 
placid provider of food. He needs this 
picture of a maternal companion to 
comfort and reassure him. His wife, in 
fact, is a flighty, joyous creature who 
occasionally prepares a special meal for 
fun but is bored to death by cooking. 
The husband probably enjoys these 


This is part of a chapter from Love and 
Conflict by Gibson Wiuter, the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection. 
Copyright and published 1958 by Doubleday 
& Co., and reprinted by permission. 


GIBSON WINTER 


Assistant Professor of 
Ethics and Society 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


characteristics in the wives of his 
friends. He cannot tolerate them in his 
wife. The work of love is to bring the 
husband into loving encounter with the 
real person of his wife. This is in- 
timacy. 


We do not escape the world of make- 


. believe by accident. There are definite 


commitments and decisions in marriage 
by which we create a situation for love. 
These decisions are largely within our 
power. In the crisis of intimacy, we 
face two crucial decisions. The first is 
to listen to the other person. The sec- 
ond is to stand together in the relation- 
ship. These are actually repeated deci- 
sions, and they create the situation in 
which love can enter a marriage. 

The decision to listen to the other 
person is crucial to a covenant relation- 
ship. Footnote: This note is sounded 
again and again in the Bible in the 
relationship of God’s people to their 
Lord. “Hear, O Israel.”” They heeded 
God or they did not heed Him. Jesus 
is described in the Gospel of St. John 
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as the Word of God. Jesus tells His 
disciples, ““He who hears you, hears 
me...” (Luke 10: 16a) Faithfulness 
to the covenant involves willingness 
to listen, to hear and to heed. This is 
not easy to do, because we unavoidably 
encounter the real claims of the other 
person when we listen. We have to 
deal with the real person. We can only 
escape the world of make-believe by 
listening to the other person. We enter 
intimacy with a real person when we 
hear him. We cannot enter personal in- 
timacy without giving attention to the 
other person. 

The decision to listen is, therefore, 
a willingness to be present. We are 
physically present in many contacts 
with people, and yet we are seldom 
personally present. Physical presence 
is not necessarily personal presence. If 
I look at my wife, I can see her. If I 
speak to her, she may or may not an- 
swer. If she asks me a question, I may 
answer absent-mindedly or attentively. 
My mind may be wandering over the 
day’s work or to an anticipated game 
of golf. I am physically present, but I 
may not be personally present. 


E SAY today that we have “no 
time”—we are busy. Husbands 

and wives often complain that they 
have little time together. The question 
is what they do with the time that they 
do have? Are they personally present 
when they are together? Our way of 
life thrusts our attention on the future 
—anticipated difficulties, purchases, 
changes and fulfilments. This anticipa- 
tion of the future thrusts us out of the 
present. We may be physically present, 
but our minds are turned to the future. 
We cannot hear the other person un- 
less we are personally as well as phys- 
ically present. Many husbands object 
that their wives carry on a running 
chatter about trivialities, so that they 
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lose their minds if they have to hear it. 
There is probably some truth in this. 
We use up another person’s attention, 
if we insist on bombarding him with 
trivialities. But it is not always easy 
to judge what is trivial. Many hus- 
bands get in the habit of ignoring their 
wives’ chatter. However justified this 
may be on occasion, such chatter often 
conceals a real attempt to share seri- 
ous concerns. 


Unwillingness to listen is a decision 
in favor of the imaginary picture of 
the other person. Unwillingness to lis- 
ten is a way.of avoiding impressions 
which might shatter that picture. In- 
timacy requires repeated decisions to 
listen, to be attentive and to be person- 
ally present. 

Prayer is closely related to listening 
and being present. We often begin to 
hear others by praying for them. These 
prayers may be momentary requests for 
God’s help. They may be a part of the 
regular process of our nightly prayers 
or Sunday worship. God’s answer to 
our prayers may come in the opening 


. of our ears and eyes. We may see in a 


moment the way in which we have 
turned aside from this person. We seem 
to hear him for the first time. We see 
her in a new light as someone who has 
her own life. 

We need not dwell on prayer in this 
treatment of listening. On the other 
hand, we cannot overlook it. Prayer is 
listening to God. Through praver we 
learn to hear one another. God leads 
us into personal life through our pray- 
ers. He fashions us once again as the 
persons whom He intends us to be. 
Since God takes us seriously, he uses 
our prayers. We realize how feeble our 
pravers are. We know that most of the 
time we do not even know how to 
pray or what we should be praying for. 
Sometimes our prayers seem like wish- 
ful thinking. Nevertheless, God works 
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through these feeble prayers to accom- 
plish his purposes. This is His promise 
tous. Apart from that promise, prayer 
would be the utmost human foolish- 
ness. 


OREOVER, it would be ungrate- 

ful to mention the human deci- 
sion to listen without reference to pray- 
er, for we live day by day through the 
prayers of the Church. There is a di- 
vine anonymity to the praying Church. 
We do not know most of the people 
who are praying. We never see them. 
We do not know whose prayers are 
sustaining us. Nonetheless, the prayers 
of the Church are the means which God 
employs to sustain and reconcile men. 
We should contribute to this praying 
Church by our own prayers, but much 
of the time we fail. Our failure to pray 
is, however, no good reason to be un- 
grateful. The Church is listening to God 
and waiting upon God. This is its cen- 
tral work and life. We receive life and 
hope through that listening and wait- 
ing. As we become discouraged with 
our own inadequate prayers, we can 
trust God’s promise to use them and 
be thankful for the continuing prayer 
of the Church. 

We can decide to stand together. 
This is faithfulness to the covenant of 
intimacy. Willingness to stand together 
isa second human contribution to the 
working of love. It is easy to stand 
together, when things are going well. 
We are enjoving one another. We like 
the house and neighborhood. The chil- 
dren are getting along well in school. 
Life seems perfect. Then, the wife is 
ill and unable to carry her share of the 
load or worse still, the husband is ill 
and in a continual grouch over being 
in bed. Nothing is right. He expects 
constant nursing in this terrible ill- 
ness. His wife has a house to clean and 
children to bathe. She either gives too 
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much attention or rot enough. Even 
these matters are trivial compared to 
the discovery that we dislike one an- 
other as well as loving one another. 
Sulky silences are infuriating. Constant 
fear of having done the wrong thing 
seems so stupid. We love one another 
and yet we dislike so many things about 
one another. 

These discoveries are not as difficult 
as the digs at vulnerable points. In- 
timacy brings sensitivity to the weak 
spots in the other person. These vul- 
nerable points are jabbed when feelings 
are hurt. We have never really been 
hurt by another person until we have 
been intimately tied to someone. But 
even these conflicts of intimacy are 
not so hard to bear as the boredom of 
a relationship which has come to mean 
nothing. It seems foolish to stand to- 
gether through boredom. Conflict is at 
least a sign of life. Boredom is a sign 
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of death. Surely this marriage has 
served its purpose and better be end- 
ed. And finally there are the irrecon- 
cilable differences in temperament and 
interests. Such differences can lead to 
bitter and continuing conflict. At these 
points it is extremely difficult to stand 
together. These are the moments of 
decision. 

We stand together without know- 
ing what good can come from such 
perseverance. The relationship seems 
hopelessly inadequate and confused. 
Weare getting so little satisfaction out 
of it. Every reasonable judgment says 
to be done with it. We may not wish to 
separate, but we are impelled to with- 
draw from the conflict. Each person 
has his own way of withdrawal. Some 
sink into silence. Some become violent- 
ly angry. Others get out of the house 
and return when quiet is restored. 
Others seek new relationships to com- 
fort them. If we decide to stand to- 
gether, we do so without seeing the 
consequences. 

We realize the difficulty of stand- 
ing together, when we see a couple in 
the face of adultery. The violation of 
chastity is one problem in adultery. The 
rejection of the other person is an 
even more difficult problem. In fact, 
adultery has this character of “getting 
even”—of showing up the inadequacy 
of the other person. If we think in 
terms of justice, we do not expect a 
husband to stay with his wife if she has 
committed adultery. He may feel no 
willingness to forgive—no capacity to 
love. He is simply resentful. He does 
have the power, however, to stand with 
her in hope that something may come 
of this relationship. The decision to 
stand together is made in hope, but it 
is our decision. 


E NEED not argue whether lis- 
tening and standing together in 


a covenant relationship are human 
or divine decisions. God certainly 
strengthens and confirms us in these 
decisions through His Spirit. His re. 
conciling and uniting power pervades 
all of life and reality. His Spirit holds 
all life together. Nevertheless, we are 
free to turn toward the other person 
or away from him. God confirms man 
in this freedom, because God _ takes 
human decisions seriously. Our deci- 
sions have consequences for our mar- 
riages. These two decisions are crucial 
to the covenant of intimacy and we 
cannot escape responsibility for mak 
ing them. We can listen and we can 
stand together. We can make this con- 
tribution to love in marriage. 


God works through our decisions. 
He gives love to a marriage. His love 
fulfills the covenant of intimacy. His 
love comes as acceptance and forgive 
ness. God brings acceptance of thet 
other person through our listening and 
standing together. This is one forma. 
love. A husband listens to his wife and ow 
gradually discovers that she is a flighty, 
irresponsible person. He knew _ this 
deep in his heart all the time, but he 
never really admitted it to himself. He 
simply could not accept this real per- 
son whom he had married. In listen- 
ingto her and standing with her through 
these flights of irresponsibility, he be- 
gins to find a new relationship with 
her. He begins to acknowledge that 
this is who she is. She may change and 
she may not. He is not merely tolerat- 
ing her. He is loving this person, this 
wife. He sees here someone whom God 
loves and cherishes. He now begins 
to reveal himself to her as he really is 
Some of the pretense slips away. Thé 
relationship takes on some reality. H@ 
begins to find a capacity to accept hin# 
self through his acceptance of her. Hé 
can live with himself without pretend 
ing, because he can live with her wif 
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lications at the low prices. 
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out making her into someone else. 

If we know ourselves at all, we real- 
ize that we are neither adequate nor 
acceptable. We fall short of what we 
know we could be. We fail in our re- 
sponsibilities. We do not listen to 
others. If we do listen, we really do 
not want to meet their demands for 
concern. We have too many other 
things to do. We just wish they would 
go about their business. To be sure, 
we respond some of the time. If we look 
back on those moments, we can be 
cynical and say that it was because 
we were in a good mood. The point is 
that it is hard being what we are. With 
this self-awareness, it is unbelievable 
that we should experience acceptance 
hy a person who knows us well. Ac- 
ceptance in marriage is acceptance by 
someone who knows us. A wife comes 
to know her husband pretty well. She 
sees his failings and his strengths. She 
could give a fair estimate of his pros- 
pects. Acceptance by her can free him 
from the burden of his inadequacies, 
because he realizes that he can be loved 
as he is. He knows what it means to 
be loved for himself. He begins to un- 
derstand what it means to. love one- 
self, for he has experienced being loved. 
He has revealed himself in intimacy 
to his wife and been received in love, 
when he feared rejection. He can live 
with himself, because she can live with 
him. He feels accepted and can begin to 
accept himself. He can cast away some 
of the pretense. He can be himself. 


We need not defend God by saying 
that this is a gift of God. Those who 
find in themselves the power to accept 
in this way have every right to take 
the credit. We should remember, how- 
ever, that acceptance in an unequal re- 
lationship—doctor and patient, pastor 
and parishioner, counselor and coun- 
selee, etc.—is different from acceptance 
in a marriage. The accepting pastor is 
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still the pastor. Husband and wife, on 
the other hand, are equals. They are 
peers. Both have a stake in the mar- 
riage. Each is hoping for the best part- 
ner in marriage that life could have 
provided, whereas the psychiatrist only 
has a job so long as his patients have 
problems. Acceptance in marriage is 
the power to love someone and receive 
him in the very moment that we real- 
ize how far he falls short of our hopes. 
Acceptance in marriage is love among 
equals. It is love between two people 
who see clearly that they do not meas- 
ure up to one another’s dreams. Accept- 
ance is loving the real person to whom 
one is married. Acceptance is giving 
up dreams for reality. 


OD also brings forgiveness into 

marriage. We see this most easily 
in cases of adultery and disloyalty, but 
it is really the daily bread of married 
life. Forgiveness is the fabric of all hu- 
man life together. Most of us can only 
forgive conditionally in the affairs of 
life. We can forgive deceit, if there is 
some assurance that it will not be re- 
peated. We can forgive an outburst of 
unjustified hostility, if there is some 
indication that the other person intends 
to curb his feelings. We are often in- 
volved in forgiving on condition that 
the other person sincerely intends to do 
differently. The more serious the in- 
jury, however, the more difficult it be- 
comes to forgive. Then, we encounter 
rejections, deceits, disloyalties and 
hostilities which we are incapable of 
forgiving. At these points, we are help- 
less before our own feelings. 

The experience of forgiveness with- 
in a relationship transforms these ab- 
solute rejections. The adulterous hus- 
band may be penitent. If he is, his wife 
may find it easier to forgive. This, how- 
ever, is conditional forgiveness. The 
real rejections come as we justify our- 
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selves for our acts against the other 
person. Then, the wife finds herself 
helpless to forgive. She has no assur- 
ance that things will be different. Her 
husband may do the same thing tomor- 
row. On the other hand, he may con- 
tinue to defend himself unless her for- 
giveness releases him from the need 
to vindicate himself. 


In the hurts and disloyalties of mar- 
riage, we find ourselves unforgiving. 
We are driven back on elementary 
faithfulness to the covenant. We can 
strive to hear the other person. We can 
attempt to listen and know what is in 
his heart. We can stand together even 
though it seems senseless to continue 
the relationship. We begin to discover 
the many things for which we must be 
forgiven daily if we are to have life 
together. We discover that we are 
living every moment by the forgiveness 
of others. We receive a power to for- 
give hurts without any assurance of 
amends. A wife begins to realize that 
it is her own unresponsiveness which 
kas contributed to her husband’s adul- 
tery. She sees her own need for for- 
giveness as she forgives. 


Thus, forgiveness is also a relation- 
ship between equals. This seems absurd 
at first glance, since one person has 
been offended and the other has done 
the offending. The offending one is 
the culprit. The offended wife stands 
above her disloyal husband and for- 
gives with condescension. What relation- 
ship could be more unequal than this? 
Such unequal forgiveness is not, how- 
ever, the real forgiveness of love. Real 
forgiveness constitutes the intimacy of 
equals. We cannot be intimate in un- 
equal relations. One is net intimate 
with a king. In marriage, each senses 
his need for forgiveness. Each is grate- 
ful for the forgiveness of the other. 
Since human intimacy assumes equality 
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in the need for forgiveness, no intimacy 
can come from condescending for- 
giveness. This accounts for the hopeless 
way in which most families cope with 
an alcoholic member. The alcoholic re- 
peatedly throws himself on the mercy 
of his family. They regretfully forgive 
his weakness. Until they can enter into 
his weakness in some appreciation of 
their own need for forgiveness, the re- 
lationship continues in inequality. He 
is bad. They are good. This is precisely 
the distortion in the relationship that 
his weakness seeks to perpetuate. He 
wants them above him. He can orily be 
saved in discovering that they really 
see themselves with him. They forgive 
as a token of the fact that they know 
how deeply they need forgiveness. 


ORGIVENESS brings equality in- 

to the covenant of intimacy. It 
brings mercy and gratitude. This is 
the essence of love—the giving of un- 
earned gifts out of gratitude for life 
together. When husband and wife ex- 
perience this quality of life together, 
they have received the gift of love and 
entered into personal intimacy. Ro- 
mantic intimacy has dissolved in the 
routine of life. Childish things have 
been put away. The real intimacy of ac- 
ceptance and forgiveness has been re- 
ceived. The covenant of intimacy has 
become the covenant of thanksgiving. 
This is God’s fulfillment of the human 
covenant. 


Truth can be spoken in love, when 
husband and wife are bound together 
in forgiveness. There will still be con- 
flicts, hostilities, loneliness and dis- 
loyalties—real or imagined. The be- 
ginning of a new relationship is not an 
eternal dose of tranquilizers. Much 
truth will be spoken in heat and rejec- 
tion. Certain weaknesses will repeated- 
ly confront husband or wife with the 


problem of acceptance. There is no 
once for all in human life which moves 
us to a plane above the struggle of hu- 
man interests and fears. Forgiveness 
will continue to be the only possible 
basis of intimacy. Nevertheless, the re- 
ality of this relationship can mature 
under these conditions. There can be 
mutual discovery of the real persons. 
There can be an honest mixture of co- 
existence and life together. Another 
person’s right to privacy and personal 
interests can be respected. A capacity 
to listen and to be personally present 
can develop. Depressions and anxieties 
may not disappear, but they can and 
do diminish. 


The covenant of intimacy is fulfilled 
through acceptance and forgiveness. 
Real persons in relationship emerge. 
Conflicts continue, but they occur in 
the context of a relationship which can 
hold them. We are repeatedly thrown 
back upon elementary faithfulness to 
the covenant. Persons grow and 
change. We feel that we have others 
pigeon-holed and suddenly they have 
grown out of our neat categories. We 
discover that we must listen to them 
in order to know who they are and 
where they are going. We encounter 
new things in the other person which 
are unacceptable. Now, however, a 
level of personal intimacy has been 
reached on which personal lives can 
be built. Sexual conflicts may continue, 
but the tensions in sexual relationship 
begin to make sense. We become aware 
of the effort required to maintain an 
intimate relationship. We begin to see 
that our own personal lives can only 
grow as we make these efforts and live 
with others who accept and forgive us. 
The crisis of intimacy sometimes looks 
like the end of the marriage. When we 
are faithful to the covenant, this crisis 
becomes the beginning of the marriage. 
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Sin is alienation from God who, while he is yet 


infinitely beyond us yet is also, through his 


Spirit, our own true being. 


The Seven Deadly Sins 


AST SUMMER we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a performance of 
Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faus- 
tus in the open-air Court Theater of 
The University of Chicago. The play 
was skillfully cut a bit, but the drama 
itself was not modernized. Modern 
relevance was greatly aided, however, 
by a prologue and two or three addi- 
tional monologues presented by Luci- 
fer, in the role of Greek chorus as well 
as prince of devils. 

One of the most effective scenes of 
the play was the successive appear- 
ance of the seven deadly sins before 
Faust, in this version each presenting 
his or her true nature solely through 
gesture and dance. Technically, these 
representations showed great skill on 
the part of both the performers and the 
director and adapter, Norbert Hruby. 
The whole body of Covetousness, as 
well as the arms and hands, engaged 
in bending and grasping movement. 
Disordered Gluttony made compulsive 
motions to keep the mouth supplied. 
Anger was first rigid, then darted 
about almost frantically. Envy could 
not keep still, eyes and head wander- 
ing constantly to new objects. Pride 
moved condescendingly and_ super- 
ciliously. Lechery was athletic and ex- 
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hibitionistic. Sloth was lazy 
sleepy. 

Since the obvious intent of direc- 
tor Hruby in presenting the play was 
to establish internal relevance of 
modern man with the desires and 
plight of Dr. Faustus as seen by Mar- 
lowe, we asked ourselves, on reflec- 
tion, if he had achieved this end with 
the seven deadly sins as he certainly 
did with the play as a whole. Were 
the forms of sin so presented as to 
make internal contact with modern 
man’s alienation, despair, temptation, 
anxiety, conformity, and all the rest? 
The answer seemed to be no, where- 
upon it occurred to us that we theo- 
logians have been giving people like 
Hruby little help in establishing such 
relevance. From there it was but a step 
to some pastoral psychological media- 
tion on the seven deadly sins. 

We knew that this list of the seven 
forms of sin presented by Marlowe 
was more the result of popular folk- 
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lore theology than representative of 
the thinking of great theologians of 
the church. Legalistic Tertullian had 
identified the seven as: idolatry, blas- 
phemy, murder, adultery, fornication, 
false witness, and fraud. Nearly every 
theologian had a different list. The 
great Thomas Aquinas paid scant at- 
tention to the seven deadly sins as 
such. Accepting the traditional list of 
the seven great virtues, four “natural” 
(prudence, justice, temperance, and 
fortitude) and three “theological” 
(faith, hope, and charity or love), he 
resisted the numerical temptation to 
line up seven antagonists to these. But 
he did make sharp and clear defining 
statements about each of the forms of 
sin later used by Marlowe in Doctor 
Faustus. 


“Two things concur in the nature 
of sin,” he wrote in the Summa 
Theologiae, “‘viz., the voluntary act, 
and its inordinateness, which con- 
sists in departing from God’s law.” 
(II, 2, LXXII) Here are his brief 
definitions. “Pride, superbia, is so 
called because a man thereby aims 
higher than he is . . . the root of pride 
is found to consist in man not being, 
in some way, subject to God and his 
rule.” (II, 2, CLXII) In the sense of 
the latter statement, Pride is the root 
of all sin; vet there is a special form 
of sin that is Pride. 


O THOMAS, Anger, Gluttony, 
and Lust all have one feature in 
common. Each, within bounds and 
reason, is within the natural order and 
not sinful. Each, out of bounds, “in- 
ordinate,” is sinful. “Anger is proper- 


ly the name of a passion.” When 
against reason, its exercise is sinful. It 
may be “inordinate” either in connec- 
tion with choice of object on which 
to vent itself, or “with regard to an 
undue mode.” (II, 2, CLVIII) Eating 
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is human necessity. But “Gluttony de- 
notes, not any desire of eating and 
drinking, but an inordinate desire . . . 
gluttony denotes inordinate concu- 
piscence in eating.” (II, 2, CXLVIII) 
Perceptive Thomas notes that Glut- 
tony may involve eating “too much,” 
but may also mean seeking to have the 
food prepared “too nicely,” a passage 
obviously not read very seriously by 
Duncan Hines and Nero Wolfe. De- 
fending sexual desire on the ground 
primarily of racial propagation, Thom- 
as defines “a lustful man is one 
who is debauckied with pleasures. Now 
venereal pleasures above all debauch 
a man’s mind. Therefore lust is es- 
pecially concerned with suchlike pleas- 
ures.” (II, 2, CLIII) But this is only 
when inordinate, against reason, that 
is, wrong time, place, motive, and 
person. 

Thomas does not discuss Covetous- 
ness as a special form of sin. To him, 
“|. . envy is sorrow for another’s 
good.” When “. . . we grieve over a 
man’s good, in so far as his good sur- 
passes ours, this is envy, properly 
speaking.” (II, 2, XXXVI) And the 
much misunderstood Sloth is the con- 
trary of joy about the divine good. 
“Sloth is an oppressive sorrow which 
. .. 80 weighs upon man’s mind that he 
wants to do nothing . . . a sluggishness 
of the mind which neglects to begin 
good.” (II, 2, XXXV) “It is a sign 
of humility if a man does not think too 
much of himself, through observing his 
own faults; but if a man contemns 
[despises or rejects] the good things 
he has received from God, this, far 
from being a proof of humility, shows 
him to be ungrateful . . . ” Unless it 
be Pride, none of the forms of sin has 


been so twisted since Thomas’s day 
as Sloth. 


Suppose that we are attempting to 
portray the Seven Deadly (Forms of) 
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Sins to modern men. Suppose further 
that, like Norbert Hruby’s, our char- 
acters are permitted to move but not 
to talk. Could we, aided by Thomas’s 
definitions and the insights of pastoral 
psychology, do any better? The an- 
swer is doubtful—but we can try. 


HAT could we do with Pride, 

special form of sin yet mother 
of all sin in rejection of relationship to 
God and his “rule?” Could we direct 
our dancer to do better than the 
raised eyebrow and the condescending 
body lines? Pride is not defiance of 
God known and acknowledged as God. 
Nor is it a simple elevation of our- 
selves as we actually are. It is rather 
a projective distortion of our real 
selves into such Ideal Selves that God 
as God is no longer necessary. What 
our dancer would have to show is not 
that we are bad, or condescending, or 
superior, but that we have settled for 
our own more or less realizable ideal 
as a substitute for God. 


Our dancer could begin with move- 
ments free and natural, to suggest 
productivity and creativity. Especial- 
ly with movements of the head and 
arms, she could suggest an Ideal, a 
Beyond, a place toward which move- 
ment is directed. She could manifest 
ease, and absence of anxiety, in exami- 
ning this Promised Land. Simple arms 
movements could show that she feels 
it is her approaching creation—but 
why make too much fuss about that 
fact? Throughout, she could connote a 
sense of power. It is not so much 
that things as they are are what they 
should be, but that things as they can 
become are what they ought to be and 
will be. There is no sense of judgment, 
or anxiety. Our dancer is never 
tempted to look upward to God, or in- 
ward to doubt of her own Ideal. She 
is an extravert but not a bulldog. She 
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can be sensitive to the mud or fire 
around which she must step in her 
actual existence. But she is doing fine; 
few baths and no burns. Her ideal 
sustains her. She does not look up, and 
she does not look down. She has neith- 
er height nor depth. Her eyebrow is 
in fact raised, not in intended denigra- 
tion of others but in the absorbed con- 
viction that no judgment will fall up- 
on her Vision. She has faith in what 
she reaches toward. After all, it has no 
existence until her reaching creates it. 
She is no creature, only a creator. 

If we take Thomas seriously, there 
can be only one answer to the ques- 
tion of who shall be our next (Form 
of) Sin on the stage: Sloth. Like 
Pride, Sloth is both a specific form of 
sin and a root of many forms of sin. 
Remember Thomas’s phrase, “‘a slug- 
gishness of the mind which neglects to 
begin good.” In modern psychological 
language, Sloth is the sin committed 
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by the people without enough ego- 
strength to be Proud. It is not sticking 
out your neck. If you have no ideals, 
you cannot be disillusioned. If you 
don’t aspire, you can never know des- 
pair. It is not a matter of taking a 
clean-cut decision against something. 
It is never quite taking any leap to- 
ward anything. It is not laziness; one 
may be very active. He may even tithe 
mint, anise, and cummin. He is not 
necessarily sleepy. With or without 
barbiturates, he may get ten hours a 
night. And he does his job. But why 
do more? That would mean risk, in- 
volvement, initiative, or creativity 
without supporters. That really is too, 
too nonsensical. 

Our dancer, literally, never sticks 
her neck out. She goes round and 
round, perhaps, from time to time, 
with a brief second of hesitation about 
where it is her gyrations lead her; but 
the doubt is swallowed up in routine 
action. She never really looks any- 
where: up, down, beyond, or over. 
She is an expert in not looking. Her 
movements are cool and collected but 
defensive. From time to time she may 
be suspicious just a little, but mostly 
she does not want to become involved. 
Very subtly, she is detached. Perhaps 
good could be done over there. She 
hesitates briefly; but, what’s the use? 
Return to routine. At the end, per- 
haps, if denouement is desired, she can 
clutch her middle. For she has no 
“guts.” 


et here on, our directions may 
be simpler. The forms of sin are 
just as serious, but less subject to mis- 
interpretation from age to age. Take 
Gluttony. Our dancer need not be 
gross. She need only be a refined 
“gourmet.” Let her be shown to the 
restaurant table, spend infinite time 
examining the menu, pinch her fingers 
for Hollandaise sauce, and use both 
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hands to show the vintage year of the 
Burgundy she orders. Her waist need 
not be fat (if she is young). What she 
must do, above all else, is to show a 
lack of perception about anything that 
may happen beyond her sirloin and 
Hollandaise. Fingers may be used as 
measures of the accompanying liquid 
refreshment. Poor thing, she has no 
idea what it will all do to the pituitary. 


And how can our dancer present lust, 
or what Marlowe called “lechery’’? 
Is it athletic, exhibitionistic propul- 
sion—a kind of sex-jet? Or is it more 
like frustrated and compulsive blind- 
ness? We recommend that the dancer 
be blindfolded, reaching here and 
there; and then stopping, waiting, 
watching and waiting for some one or 
something to reach her. She may make 
like Gypsy Rose Lee from time to time, 
if she likes, but always as if in a dream, 
and not as if she recalled a real en- 
counter with a real mate whom she 
really saw and felt and smelled. 


Our Anger dancer was very close 
already to the histrionic kingdom of 
heaven. She was first rigid, then on 
the prowl. That is, in truth, the “un- 
due mode” of a “passion” that is “in- 
ordinate,” as Thomas put it. Anger as 
the kind of wrath which one may dis- 
charge before the sun goes down, is 
not the issue, as Thomas makes clear. 
Hugged and cherished, anger becomes 
hatred, says Thomas; and also, as we 
know, prejudice. But the kind or quali- 
ty of anger that leads to these bad re- 
sults is, Thomas implies, “inordinate” 
from the beginning. So our dancer is 
first rigid, taken up short, mobilizing 
her resources. Once mobilized, she 
must do something about it. So she is 
on the prowl. She should not be shown 
as getting easily rid of her emotion, 
but of hugging it, cherishing it, seek- 
ing objects for it that elude her. She 
is Anger on the road to Hatred. 
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INALLY we have Envy and 

Covetousness. Is Thomas right in 
not making a real distinction between 
them, in seeing envy as grief over an- 
other’s good fortune, and implying 
covetousness as a kind of fending off 
of envy by wanting to get there first 
or, if one did not make it, getting there 
anyhow? Are the true goods of earth 
so minutely numbered that one man’s 
life is another man’s death, one man’s 
fortune is another’s poverty, one man’s 
fall is another man’s rise? Let us con- 
fess frankly that, in a society of lim- 
ited or dwindling economy, such 
statements are not wholly false gen- 
eralizations. But that is hardly the 
basis of Envy and Covetousness in a 
society like ours. “Keeping up with the 
Joneses” may mean such attention to 
the dividends and productivity of the 
Joneses that one remains emotionally 
insensitive to rises in his own fortune. 


For Envy, our dancer can well 
wander as in the Hruby production, so 
that the gaze is never fixed, never even 
minutely satisfied. But the gaze may 
be arch, slanted, crosswise but without 
true vision. She may dart in to this 
and that treasure; but everything 
seized, once possessed, becomes ashes 
and worthless. The sole value is what 
one does to get what he does not pos- 
sess. Another possesses it, but once ac- 
quired, it is worthless except to be 
stacked up and labelled “Possessions.” 


We suggest that Covetousness, neg- 
lected by Thomas, differs from Envy in 
that it is preoccupied with the fruits of 
getting from another while Envy is at- 
tentive to the fact of such getting. The 
Covetous dancer bent and grasped in 
Hruby’s drama. Very good. To make 
contact with modern man, however, it 
is not just the process of getting that 
must be shown, but its apparent ne- 
cessity. The dancer could show this 
by indicating desire for food, clothing, 
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and shelter; and then demonstrating 
how quickly the “meeting of needs” 
is followed by “inordinate” desires for 
exotic food, Miami Beach clothing, and 
Hollywood shelter. Such is Covetous- 
ness. 

Sin is alienation from God who, 
while he is yet infinitely beyond us yet 
is also, through his Spirit, our own 
true being. It is that alienation that 
we, individually and collectively, have 
brought about. We do so in many 
forms. Marlowe’s list of forms is not 
dead. But if we are to convey to mod- 
ern man the deadliness of sin in all its 
forms, seven or seven times seven, 
perhaps our pastoral psychological in- 
sights can help. So can drama. And it 
may not be a bad idea for Protestant 
ministers to know that, in such mat- 
ters, Thomas Aquinas was shrewd 
psychologist as well as theologian. 
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MORE ON HOMOSEXUALITY 


A MINISTER writes... 


The discussion on homosexuality in 
recent issues has been very helpful. I 
have a situation that puzzles me, and 
if you could offer any suggestions, I 
would appreciate it. 

A woman of my congregation called 
me over and showed me some letters 
her son had received from other lads 
—some of the language was love-lan- 
guage. There was no definite indication 
beyond that, but she felt sure it meant 
he was a homosexual. Since I have al- 
ways felt private correspondence is 
private, and even parents have no right 
to read their children’s letters without 
permission, I hardly knew what to sug- 
gest to her: It was hard to assess the 
situation. 

Can you suggest any approach that 
might be made either to help him, or 
to help the mother in this problem? 
Since there is really no clear evidence, 
I hardly know what to do. 

(Name withheld at 
editor’s suggestion.) 


DR. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, 
psychiatrist, replies . . . 

It would seem to me this minister 
has really three problems: Believing as 
he does that the mother didn’t have any 


right to read her child’s letter, he might 
feel the need to give her help and ad- 
vice on this point. Then if the mother 
is correct about her assumption regard- 
ing the boy, what is he going to advise 
her; thirdly in his desire to be helpful 
to the boy, what can he do? 

As is so often the case, there isn’t 
enough data here for me to attempt to 
give advice. I fully agree with him in 
his attitude about the rights of a child 
and his personal letters. My suggestion 
to the mother would be to look for 
other indications of this problem and 
certainly have much more to substan- 
tiate it or disprove it than merely pre- 
sumed “love letters.” 

Thirdly, there isn’t even enough 
data here to indicate whether this lad 
is twelve or eighteen. It’s a much more 
serious problem if homosexuality does 
exist at eighteen than it is at twelve, 
since most boys and girls go through a 
period of undisguised homosexual in- 
terest in their early adolescence. To be 
alarmed about them is only to be alarm- 
ed about a natural state of evolution of 
most children. Furthermore there is 
nothing to indicate in this case that 
there is necessarily any overt homo- 
sexual practice. The statistical chances 
are that even if this is so, the lad at 
twelve has a very good chance of con- 
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 sinaing his emotional growth through 
this state. 

If a young man is eighteen, and 
there can be shown any evidence of 
homosexual activities, then the lad 
needs professional help. 

—WiuLt1AmM C. MENNINGER, M.D. 

The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


DR. GEORGE G. MERRILL, psychiatrist, 
replies... 


In any question involving human re- 
lationships, it is always necessary to 
consider all the persons involved in 
the situation, and to try to see the 
meaning of the various aspects of the 
situation to each person concerned. 

In this situation, there is first the 
mother. She appears to be a rather 
over-protective person, as shown by the 
fact that she considers it her duty to 
read her son’s mail and to assume 
responsibility for any shortcomings he 
may have. She probably has feelings 
of insecurity that prompt her to do 
this, feelings of doubt about her ade- 
quacy as a mother that lead her to 
over-protect her boy and to try to man- 
age his life for him. It may be this 
maternal interference and nagging that 
has influenced her boy to seek male 
rather than female objects of affection, 
as females may spell trouble to him be- 
cause of his experience with his 
mother’s prying efforts at controlling 
him. She should be helped to see 
that her boy has passed the age 
where his mother need arrange his 
life for him, and to keep hands off his 
letters, his friends, and his life. If she 
does not learn this important lesson in 
cutting the apron-strings, she is likely 
tomake the situation worse by driving 
her son to seek further escapes from 
the femininity that she represents. 

Secondly, there is the boy. Most boys 
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pass through a homosexual stage in 
their psychosexual development. Sex- 
uality begins with love of self, which 
is usually expressed in masturbation. 
It progresses to love of others like one- 
self, which is often expressed in homo- 
sexual experiences. It proceeds in the 
normal person to heterosexual love for 
a person of the opposite sex, which 
paves the way for adult marriage and 
parenthood. This boy may be passing 
through a homosexual stage in his 
development, which will be outgrown 
as development proceeds. How soon he 
outgrows it depends on various factors, 
such as building up his sense of security 
to a point where he feels adequate 
enough to venture into the heterosex- 
ual relationships of which he may be 
still apprehensive. 


Thirdly, there is the minister him- 
self. The situation of which he writes 
has obviously produced strong feelings 
of inadequacy in him, as shown by his 
remarks, “a situation which puzzles 
me... . [ hardly knew what to sug- 
vest .... It was hard to assess... . 
I hardly know what to do.” Apvarently 
he feels that he should do something, 
that he should pull a solution out of 
his head the way a magician pulls a 
rabbit out of a hat. Successful counsel- 
ing relationships are not a matter of 
producing solutions for people. They 
are more a matter of giving friendly 
support and encouraging people to 
work out their own solutions. In this 
case, the minister is faced with an un- 
happy worried woman who needs his 
friendly interest to help her through 
a difficult time. His first responsibility 
is to her. He can bring her the feeling 
that someone is interested in her and 
that God will furnish the solution to 
her problem in due time if she can 
learn to trust Him instead of feeling 
that she is the one who must manage 
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everything. By seeing more of her, he 
can help in this way to strengthen her 
faith and confidence, and can also learn 
to know the situation and the boy bet- 
ter, so that possibly at a later date the 
boy will be able to turn to him for 
help if it is needed. 

In this situation, as in so many other 
pastoral situations, the minister can 
only reflect the divine willingness to let 
people run their own lives, the friendly 
interest in their efforts, and the eternal 
patience of the God whom he serves. 

—Grorce G. Merritr, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


DR. ROBERT STERLING PALMER, 
psychiatrist, answers .. . 


(1) The conventions of correspond- 
ence require love-language, opening 
with “my dear,” closing with “Yours.” 
At the extremes of life, children and 
old ladies end all letters to everyone 
with “love.” Love, as frightening as it 
is gratifying, is easier to write about 
than to speak about. Either to write or 
speak of love is much easier than act- 
ing or living it. 

(2) Sexuality or physical love is uni- 
versal, the human basis of self love 
(egotism, desire for approval ), passion 
(including aggressiveness, irritability, 
contentiousness, ambitiousness, major 
and minor vices ), and of the great com- 
mandment to love God and fellow men. 
It seems that all of us are bisexual, all 
express our love in various ways in- 
cluding love for persons of our own 
sex—deep friendships, chums, crushes, 
pals, intimates of our own sex, ideal- 
ized figures. 

(3) To assess this situation we have 
first only the mother. 

a. What does she report about the 
interpersonal relations in the family: 
father dominant, active, disciplinary or 
distant, away much of the time, sepa- 


rated or divorced or at home, ill, de- 
pendent, himself over-solicitous ; is this 
son an only child or youngest child; 
long illness in the past, dependent, 
participant in group activities, seclu- 
sive, many friends, if so one at a time, 
if a group what interests (those com- 
mon to his own age and locale or spe- 
cial artistic, musical, non-competitive 
activities, of the mind and _ spirit, or 
are they objective, scientific, possibly 
mental games as chess, etc.) ? 

b. How about mother: possessive, 
over-solicitous, jealous of her son's 
friends, is she reluctant to give him up 
to his life and his individuality ; is she 
more interested in her son than in her 
husband, is she escaping sexual and 
other submissions to her husband by 
loving her son or by distraction in 
church work? Has she been reading 
books, articles, listening to gossip, be- 
coming too suspicious, is her conscience 
unquiet about her love for her son, is 
she distraught by normal father-son 
tension ? 

(4) In general, about homosex- 
uality : 

a. Universally potential, intimations 
or suggestions of it universal, in minor 
ways let us say normal, particularly in 
teen-agers. 

b. Brought out by special situations 
in prisons, the armed forces, boys’ 
schools or boys’ camps, some artistic 
and show business circles including 
summer stock; many boys are ap- 
proached, a few seduced, as it were ac- 
cidentally ; they may get over it spon- 
taneously. 

c. The very commonness of minor 
manifestations make suspicion too easy; 
accusation or formal confrontation in 
a developing boy may be very harmful; 
he probably knows more than we sus- 
pect about the whole problem, the 
temptation and the disabilities which 
attend yielding. 
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d. Common sense trusts family, 
school, and society pressures, mixed 
group activities in school, community 
and church, in gatherings of even age 
leadership developed in members of 
the age group. 

e. Diagnosis of a frank homosexual 
perversion should not ever be consid- 
ered until the subject gets into trouble 
by inability to gratify his sexuality or 
gets someone else into trouble by gra- 
tifying it or is himself remorseful for 
gratifving it. Then follow three 
courses : 

i. The threats of civil, i.e. legal, pun- 
ishment, limitation of social contacts 
and activities and of business oppor- 
tunities, danger of blackmail. If his 
troubles are audited without judgment, 
inviting his attention to the majority 
opinion of those with whom he will 
live, he will be assisted in reality test- 
ing. 

ii. Psychiatric treatment by a psy- 
chiatrist to allow the patient to under- 
stand that he may love his mother phys- 
ically as in childhood, when he first 
realized the sexual relation between his 
mother and father, still is jealous of 
and fears his father, is afraid, there- 
fore, to establish relations with 
women, i.e. help him to recognize and 
work through his Oedipus situation. 
Repeat, this for the patient whose 
homosexuality has got him into obvious 
trouble. This is a job for a psychiatrist. 


(5) I now ask myself and the pastor 
what the pastor does as pastor : 

a. Awareness of all embracing sex- 
uality, (which as adults in our present 
time we may consider perverse), in the 
childhoods : 

i. of our race (anthropology, primi- 
tive art and religious practice ) ; 

ii. of our religion, the sexual preoc- 
cupations of the early saints, their per- 
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sonal tiffs and love language corres- 
pondence (Saints Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen), their sexual symbolism, 
sometimes so horrifying, likening Grace 
to God’s love of a harlot (St. Chrysos- 
tom) that it is untranslatable ; 

iii. of ourselves when we were very 
young. 

b. The pastor is aware as fully as he 
may be of his own development, his 
own early trials and adventures, his 
still considerable temptations, in fact 
or by imagination. 

i. He will not impose his own solu- 
tion like a bad doctor who prescribes 
only medicine for others which has 
helped himself ; 

ii. or take self-righteous comfort in 
his own adjustment ; 

ili. or sit in judgment, but; 

iv. he will sympathetically audit and 
invite attention to this mother’s or her 
son’s choices. 

c. What the pastor is more fully 
aware of than the rest of us is the God 
relationship and its power— 

i. not this, the pastor’s power, lest 
he lose himself in messianic dreams; 

ii. but awareness of himself and his 
church as transmitters, better as re- 
minders, of the power and possibilities 
equally available to the mother and to 
her son; 

iii. What pastor, anxious mother, and 
still unformed son do not know is how 
the call to his task in his time may 
come to this boy. The pastor and his 
church, already persuaded, may per- 
suade mother and son that neither 
mother love nor homosexual love or 
any other circumstance of a youth’s 
development is able to separate them 
from the love of God. 


—Rosert STERLING PatMER, M.D. 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Until Death Do Us Part 


A MINISTER writes... 


Vere Loper’s replacing of the tradi- 
tional phrase “until death do us part” 
in the marriage service with “married 
for eternity” (“Christian Ties Hold 
Homes Together,” in the December, 
1957 issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY), 
raises several questions. Are not all 
institutions this side of God transitory ? 
Would not this include marriage? 

Would not the inclusion of the tradi- 
tional phrase “until death do us part” 
be an opportunity for a discussion of 
such facts as death, funerals, and in- 
surance during marriage counseling? 
Opportunity is also given at this point 
in the pre-marital sessions with the pas- 
tor to mention the real possibility of 
one mate dying and leaving the other 
in bereavement. The point need not be 
pressed but when the occasion does rise 
and death does part the couple, the 
bereaved may have a faint recollection 
that this subject was mentioned in the 
marriage counseling and thereby be en- 


couraged to return to the pastor for 
guidance and sympathy in the treacher- 
ously lonely days ahead. The pastor 
will have in the back of his mind that 
the time of grief could very likely be 
followed by the genuine possibility of 
being open to another marriage in 
which life is intimately exchanged in 
love and creative justice. 

A realistic, biblical orientation can 
be incorporated by indirection into the 
bereaved when he is led by good coun- 
sel to understand that the blow he has 
sustained through the loss of his loved 
one is a genuine opportunity daily to 
die and rise with Christ. This baptismal 
formula becomes an explicit guide to 
his own inner spiritual troubles as he 
moves into the terrible future which 
only reminds him that he is bereaved. 
If he does not let his grief be set in 
this light, it can very well become de- 
structive within him. But if the crea- 
tive way out of his grief is taken in 
the months and vears ahead, a second 
marriage can become an arena in 
which the fulness of the gospel is ex- 
pressed. One matter is clearly and 
boldly understood: An excellent mar- 
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riage relationship is not the fruit of 
each spouse losing his life in the life of 
the other. Rather a full marriage is a 
fruit of each spouse having lost his life 
in the Crucified and Risen One. In 
marriage the eternal relationship is 
primarily with one’s Saviour; this is 
revealed in the secondary relationship 
with one’s spouse. 

The consequence of asking for vows 
for eternity could easily make for a 
worldly grief when death comes. In 
turn this leads to a spiritual death or 
psychic flatness (II Cor. 7:10). Guilt 
intrudes when desires rise up for a new 
marriage relationship. A second mar- 
riage may be consummated only for the 
convenience of having two parents for 
the children of the deceased. The new 
spouse is only a consort. The remarried 
widow or widower takes a stoic posi- 
tion which is not better than the posi- 
tion of the bereaved who stays single 
due to community pressures on him to 
respect the memory of the departed. To 
such internal and external pressures 
the church gives notice by use of the 
traditional phrase “until death do us 
part” that it will not be party to such 
limiting forces on the psychic make up. 
Following the period of grief and 
mourning the pastor can state when a 
question of the widow or widower 
merits it, that just as the church teaches 
that a man will leave his parents, be 
joined to his wife and the two become 
one, so also does the church teach that 
a bereaved person can some day leave 
the image of the deceased and become 
one with the new spouse. 

The marriage founded on each par- 
ty’s appropriation of the baptismal 
formula to themselves helps the be- 
reaved to let his grief become not a 
worldly grief which leads to his own 
psychic flatness but a godly grief that 
produces a re-thinking that leads to 
psychic health and produces no regret 


about what he has let happen to him. 
The repentance or re-thinking knows 
that it is not our vowing that puts mar- 
riage together, whether on earth or 
for eternity, but rather that God does, 
and therefore no man can put it 
asunder. Finally, out of this under- 
standing of the baptismal formula ap- 
plied to death in the family there even 
grows an obligation on him who dies. 
If the eternal holds us now as well as 
in death, one who dies finds the ability 
to release from all obligations those 
who remain on earth. The dying spouse 
dies in Christ and with Christ “for- 
gives” any obligation on the newly 
bereaved. 

With this reorientation at a point 
or two in Vere Loper’s statement 
many other things he has to say remain 
extremely valuable. 

—Ernest A. RUETER 
Minister of 
The Union Congregational 
Christian Church 
Evansville, Indiana 


DR. LOPER replies . . . 


Ernest Rueter has written a thought- 
ful letter. I am in agreement with much 
that he has said. My statement about 
marriage for eternity needs to be placed 
in context. I made it clear that I was 
speaking of the exception rather than 
the rule in my procedure. To be con- 
crete—his comments are pertinent to 
something like six of the 1207 wed- 
dings which I have conducted over a 
period of 38 years. In these cases, I 
have explained some of the matters 
which he mentions. 

I do doubt the emphasis in talking 
to a young couple which his letter 
seems to place on death. If I were to 
speak in pre-marital counseling so 
much on death, IT would wonder if the 


| 
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couple would come to me again for 
counseling of any kind. Perhaps others 
have the time and the skill to do this 
effectively. I do not. I have so little 
time for pre-marital counseling and so 
much immediately pertinent to the first 
crucial years in marriage to put into it 
that I cannot go as far with the cou- 
ple as Ernest Rueter. would desire. 
—VeERE V. LopER 

Minister of 

First Congregational Church 

Berkeley, California 


References in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A MINISTER writes... 


Can something be done about refer- 
ences in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY? Does 
the present practice represent the con- 
sidered thought of the editors, or is 
it just the way ministers are used to 
writing? It seems to me that this maga- 
zine is approaching professional status 
and that such status is necessary to our 
development and should be encouraged. 
There are some variations in the learn- 
ed journals (4, 5) but by and large 
they follow the APA suggestions (1). 
Hiltner’s inestimable Pastoral Coun- 
seling (3) requires considerable dig- 
ging to locate author, title, and pub- 
lisher in his references. In even worse 
state are the references in Clinebell’s 
definitive book on alcoholics (2). In 
the next edition, I hope we won’t have 
any more “op cits” to chase all over 
creation in an attempt to find author, 
title and publisher. This is a time con- 
suming and frustrating experience. 

To use a quote which will illustrate a 
further step (and though the quote is 
not too apt, I use it to demonstrate 
reference to page for immediate veri- 
fication) : As Hiltner says, “Obviously 
printed material may have some value 


in learning counseling — but it is ob- 
viously insufficient in itself” (3; 250). 
However insufficient it may be, reading 
that has references printed in this way 
will be more convenient to use for 
those who want to use them, yet they 
will be just as easy to skip for those 
who have no interest in the sources of 
the writer’s information. PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY is improving with age and 
becoming more professional each year. 
Let’s make our references look profes- 
sional, too. 


REFERENCES: 

1. American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Council of Editors Publication 
Manual of the American Psychological 
Association, 1957 Revision. 

2. Clinebell, Howard J. Jr., Under- 
standing and Counseling the Alcoholic, 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1956. 

3. Hiltner, Seward, Pastoral Coun- 
seling, New York, Abingdon Press, 
1949. 

4. “Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy,” Columbus 10, Ohio, The Ohio 
State University. 

5. “Marriage and Family Living,” 
Journal of the National Council on 
Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wittram B. KenwortnHey, JR. 
Minister of The Cathedral Church 
of St. Luke 

The Diocese of South Florida 
Orlando, Florida 


Because of our desire of getting in 
as much article material in each issue 
as possible, we have always had a qreat 
deal of conflict about the use of refer- 
ences and the space that they take up. 
However, we are beginning to realize 
more and more that these references 
are important, particularly for the 
“scholars” among our readers, and we 
will try to study further and apply Mr. 
Kenworthey’s suggestions.—Fd. 
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OMISSION 


We deeply regret the omission of the 
Institute for Advanced Pastoral Stud- 
ies in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, un- 
der the direction of Reuel L. Howe, 
in our listing of “Opportunities for 
Study, Training, and Experience in 
Pastoral Psychology—1958” in last 
month’s January Annual Directory.” 
This Institute was organized last year 
and was fully described in our Septem- 
ber, 1957 issue (p. 55). 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ETHICS 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Min- 
isters’ Week of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary took place on January 20- 
24, 1958. The theme of the meeting was 
Christian Faith and Ethical Decisions. 
Seward Hiltner addressed one session 
of the conference on “Psychoanalysis 
and Ethics.” 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Merrill-Palmer School an- 
nounces the availability of several grad- 
uate fellowships and scholarships for 
students in religion (as well as in the 
social sciences) for the study of hu- 
man development and family life. The 
training at the school involves an in- 
ternship in counseling and psycho- 
therapy under a staff of specialists in 
the fields of clinical psychology, social 


work, marriage counseling, psychiatry, 
and psychology. 


The candidates are chosen to fit into 
three groupings: (1) Pre-doctorate 
and early post-doctorate; (2) Experi- 
enced professional people who want 
further training in counseling and psy- 
chotherapy (perhaps a sabbatic year) ; 
and, (3) Those who wish, within an 
interdisciplinary program, to prepare 
for a career as training personnel. 


Programs are tailored to individual 
needs within three areas: (1) Clinical 
psychology internship, including ad- 
vanced diagnosis; (2) Counseling and 
psychotherapy in general; and, (3) 
Marriage counseling. Major emphasis 
may be with adults or in child therapy. 
Most of the interns come from Psychol- 
logy (clinical, counseling, or child), So- 
cial Work, Family Life and Counseling, 
Sociology, Pastoral Counseling, and 
Psychiatry. A Master’s degree is pre- 
requisite, and preference is given to 
those with additional training or several 
years of experience. Cases from infancy 
through old age, coming from the en- 
tire metropolitan area, are assigned on 
the basis of individual competency, not 
according to disciplines. It is planned 
that each intern will have some year- 
long cases as well as short term con- 
tacts. 


Merit fellowships are awarded in 
$1,000 and $2,500 stipends, with al- 
lowances for dependents and housing 
when funds permit. Candidates for the 
1958-59 academic year are being ac- 
cepted now. The training year begins 
the middle of September and con- 
tinues through the first week in August. 


For further information write to Dr. 
Aaron L. Rutledge, Leader, Training 
Program in Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy, The Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit 2, 


71 Ferry Avenue, East, 


Michigan. 
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DR. ALBERT MEIBURG 


Dr. Albert Meiburg, Th.D., has 
been appointed Professor of Pastoral 
Research at the North Carolina Bap- 
tist Hospital, Winston-Salem. Dr. 
Meiburg has served as teaching fellow 
with Dr. Oates for two years at South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, fol- 
lowing which he became instructor in 
the psychology of religion at Southern 
Seminary, after which he became dean 
of Wingate Junior College. 


At North Carolina Baptist Hospital 
Dr. Meiburg will be in charge of the 
academic and research program. Dr. 
Meiburg’s doctoral thesis was “A 
Study of the Biblical Interpretation of 
Dreams.” He has written this study up 
as an article for our journal and we 
hope to publish it shortly. 


ANTON BOISEN AT SAINT ELIZABETHS 


The Rev. Dr. Anton T. Boisen ad- 
dressed a group of Protestant ministers 
and seminary students at the recent 
summer clinical training institute at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital. Dr. Boisen 
analyzed some of the trends and prob- 
lems arising out of the rapid expansion 
of the clinical training movement in this 
country. 


Dr. Boisen also participated in a 
Symposium on Relationships Between 
Religion and Mental Health held at 
the Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association last July. 
His theme was “Religious Experience 
and Psychological Conflict.” 


Another minister who participated in 
this conference was Dr. Russell Beck- 
er, Minister of Pastoral Care, Glen- 
view Community Church, Glenview, II- 
linois, and co-author with Dr. Carl E. 
Rogers of the article on “A Basic Ori- 
entation for Counseling” in our first 
issue, February, 1950. Other par- 


February 


ticipants were Dr. Mortimer Ostow, 
psychiatrist, who spoke on “The Na- 
ture of Religious Controls,” and Dr, 
Goodwin Watson, educator and psy- 
chologist, who spoke on “Moral Issues 
in Psychotherapy.” 


BOOK AWARDS 


Bethany Press announces two new 
creative writing awards in the field of 
religious books for 1958 (trade publish- 
ing division of the Christian Churches 
—Disciples of Christ). Two separate 
cash awards will be given in the amount 
ef $2500 plus a $500 advance royalty 
for the winning manuscript on the sub- 
jects of: the general area of Christian 
religion, and areas specifically relating 
to Christian Churches (Disciples of 


Christ). 


All manuscripts must be received at 
The Bethany Press, editorial offices, 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Missouri, be- 
tween April 1, 1958, and July 1, 1958. 
The decision ef the judges will be an- 
nounced in October, 1958. 


INTERCHURCH SOCIAL WORK 


The Cleveland Church Federation 
anticipates six major projects this year 
in its social work program. Municipal 
Court Judge Perry B. Jackson, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Church Fed- 
eration and chairman of its social work 
department, announced inauguration of 
a “Protestant Big Brother Movement” 
to nip juvenile delinquency in the bud. 


Other projects are: placement of 200 
displaced families under the refugee 
resettlement program; expansion of 
work in the Cleveland Chinese Chris- 
tian community (a worker from Hong 
Kong will take charge of the Chinese 
Christian Center in the downtown 
business district) ; establishment of a 
permanent playground in the slums 
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across from Central Police Station; a 
ministerial counselling service in co- 
operation with juvenile and probate 
courts; and co-sponsorship with the 
Cleveland Baptist Association of a pro- 
gram of service to 3,600 recently ar- 
rived Puerto Ricans. 


CLINICS FOR CLERGY 


A series of three seminars for the 
clergy were conducted recently by 
three Illinois state hospitals in order 
to acquaint ministers who work with 
the mentally ill with the nature of men- 
tal illness, and to emphasize the value 
of the spiritual contribution made by 
members of the clergy. 


OF MICE AND MEN 


Dr. F. J. Shoeneck caused female 
rabbits to breathe cigarette smoke 
equivalent to twenty cigarettes a day 
smoked by a human being. Ten times 
as many baby rabbits were born dead 
from the mothers thus exposed, and 
the young that survived weighed 17 
per cent less than normal. 


With respect to reproduction, mice 
and men seem to be similarly affected. 
Essenberg reported that mice couples 
kept in his smoke chamber did not 
reproduce during the entire year they 
were subjected to cigarette smoke, 
while control mice continued to re- 
produce normally. He remarks that 
“the lack of reproduction among ex- 
perimental animals is known to be 
caused by atrophic changes in the re- 
productive system. It is further known 
that the pathology caused by the injec- 
tion of nicotine solution into mice or 
rats will parallel the pathology of the 
reproductive organs of mice exposed 
to cigarette smoke.” (Quoted from 
Smoking and Cancer by Dr. Alton 
Ochsner. Julian Messner, publisher. ) 
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Your Book Published 


Our famous plan has launched 700 
authors. We edit, publish, advertise, 
distribute. Send manuscript for free 
report or write for Brochure PP 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 8 


1958 
Annual Directory 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
and advance orders which we have been 
receiving for this issue, we are justified in 
believing that the ANNUAL DireEcrory will 
be a most important piece of reference 
material for the minister, as well as for 
councils of churches, mental hygiene so- 
cieties, and many other groups. Because 
of these advance orders, we have printed 
a number of extra copies of the ANNUAL 
Dmectory. These are available at the 
following prices: 


1 to 4copies ..... $1.00 per copy 

5 to 24copies ..... $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies ..... $0.60 per copy 


As the number of extra copies available 
is limited, please order yours immediately. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


my 

Please enter our order for ..... eae 
copies of the January, 1958, ANNUAL Dr 
RECTORY of PastoraAL PsycHo.ocy at $.... | 
per copy. [) Check enclosed [ Bill when | 
shipped. 
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current 


BOOKS 


OVE AND CONFLICT: The 

New Pattern in Family Life by 
Gibson Winter (Doubleday and 
Company—$3.50 ) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


The preface to Love and Conflict 
clearly states the premise and the pur- 
pose of this book. “The family has 
taken a new lease on life since World 
War II .. . Feelings of personal isola- 
tion pressed men and women into an 
unrelenting search for intimacy. The 
need for personal intimacy played di- 
rectly into the hands of the family. The 
family, now impoverished of many of 
its traditional tasks, became the exclu- 
sive sphere of intimacy in modern life 
. . . Intimacy is particularly difficult 
for men and women whose lives are 
absorbed in the competitive struggle of 
a commercial world.” This cleavage 
between the achievement of intimacy in 
the home and the entanglement in im- 
personal dealings outside the home is 
reflected in strains within the family. 
“An attempt to understand these 
strains is the fundamental concern of 
this book.” 


The author then proceeds to paint a 
picture of the various types of modern 
families, (the ones who move and the 


ones who stay put), learning to “‘sur- 
vive in the impersonal, anonymous 
jungle” of the city, suburb, and exur- 
bia, marked by uncertainty, anxiety, 
and extremes of behavior. He discusses 
the embarrassment about authority, the 
romantic distortion of marriage, the 
rejection of the grandparents, and the 
confusion about roles. 


A stable society depends upon a sta- 
ble people in order to get its work 
done. How can this family put down 
roots into the community? What can 
be done for the uprooted families? Dr. 
Winter attempts to approach the prob- 
lem from a Biblical point of view al- 
though the explicit Biblical basis ap- 
pears in footnotes rather than in the 
main argument. 


The effects of the abdication of the 
father, the isolation of the mother, and 
the tendency to let the children rule aré 
analyzed in detail. He believes the fam- 
ily must achieve a new alliance which 
will express the “New Testament real- 
ity” with the father as the leader and 
the mother as the best-liked, and he 
attempts to suggest how this can be 
done. 


He pushes his analysis more deeply 
into the meaning of the covenant of 
intimacy of which the sexual relation 
is an expression, and the barriers to in- 
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timacy which arise mainly out of a 
competitive culture. He holds that “we 
cannot find personal intimacy without 
conflict,” and we must learn how to 
express negative feelings and how to 
fight creatively. He deals penetrating- 
ly with the relation of the home to 
juvenile delinquency and suggests how 
parents may help children realize per- 
sonal integrity, responsibility, and re- 
ligious faith. 

This leads him to the three-way con- 
flict between school, church, and 
home, with the child caught between. 
For many this chapter will be the 
most provocative. Inevitably the dis- 
cussion of intimacy in the family con- 
stellation leads to a consideration of 
the tragic loneliness of the grandpar- 
ents. (Unfortunately he overlooks the 
elderly maiden aunt, and the aged 
spinster or bachelor without relatives, 
just as he ignores the plight of those 
who do not marry.) Finally, he dis- 
cusses the problem of intimacy in 
friendships beyond the family, where 
endemic loneliness is coupled with mul- 
titudinous memberships and a suscepti- 
bility to totalitarianism. 

Out of his analysis the author con- 
cludes that we are entering a new era 
in which marriage is assuming an in- 
creasing importance, and in spite of 
strains is increasingly successful. If 
anything, perhaps young couples and 
parents are trying too hard to be suc- 
cessful in the home. There is just a 
hint at the end, however, that if we are 
to achieve true intimacy in marriage, 
our frantic commercialism will have 
to be brought under judgment and our 
social patterns of production will have 
to give a little. 

While the book is not written spe- 
cifically for the minister, it is clear that 
the author’s orientation is entirely 
within the context of Christian ethics 
and that his thinking is informed by 


the best insights of the social sciences, 
with strong leanings to social psychol- 
ogy and cultural anthropology; the 
book is thus a penetrating and creative 
analysis of one of the most important 
areas of current living. The style is 
crisp and clear. 


This is the kind of book that will 
bring new insights to pastors and par- 
ents alike. Actually it ought to be read 
and then talked about in small dis- 
cussion groups devoting a session to 
each chapter. It is not a self-help book 
nor a how-to book, but it will assist in 
developing the insights which will make 
solutions to problems possible. 


—Paut B. Maves 
Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 
Drew University 
Theological School 
Madison, New Jersey 


O ESCAPE FROM LIFE by 
John Sutherland Bonnell (Harper 
& Brothers—$3.75) 
(This is a special selection of Pastor- 
al Psychology Book Club for this 
month. ) 


My bookshelves are weighed down 
with heavy books, the ripe fruit of 
thorough scholarship and patient ex- 
position, for those who have infinite 
time to brood over the deep. These 
books I cherish with a life-long passion, 
the insatiable desire to know, and the 
sense of ineffable communion with 
other minds who also labor to know. 
But time is running out, and well I 
know that for me it is not to be infinite 
on this planet. 


In such a mood I long for some pur- 
er distillation of wisdom, to enter my 
being and do its work more easily and 
effectively, full of vitamins without so 
much bulk and roughage. This is no 
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doubt a beachcomber’s dream, to be fed 
without the toil of labor. While I muse, 
John Bonnell comes through the door 
for a pastoral visit. He wastes no time 
taking off his wraps or beating around 
the bush, but with the unerring aim 
of an experienced pastor he comes im- 
mediately to the heart of our human 
need, as one who understands our con- 
dition and plainly speaks the word of 
life. 


Dr. Bonnell is a pastor above all 
who cares for the souls of men and 
women. He does not argue theories or 
cite authorities other than the Bible, 
but speaks of human dilemmas and 
Christian resources the pastor may 
bring to them. No Escape from Life 
is the theme of these conversations 
upon the devastations of anxiety, al- 
coholism, temptation to suicide, illness 
and despair, vividly portrayed in the 
struggles of persons who find help in 
pastoral counseling, prayer, scripture 
and the loving community of the church 
at the crossroads of human-divine en- 
counter. 


I find this book refreshing to my 
spirit. It is easy to read in the effort- 
less style of good conversation. But it 
is also penetrating to the heart of the 
issues of life where one can see in 
truer perspective the healing love of 
God. If it were my privilege to be a 
regular worshipper in his congregation, 
or to sit in his counseling room, I 
know I would be blessed. Not having 
that privilege I thank God that we can 
meet and communicate in the pages of 
books that speak as friend to friend. 


—Paut E. Jonnson 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University School 
of Theology 
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HE CHURCH: THE GIFTED 
AND THE RETARDED CHILD 


by Charles F. Kemp (Bethany Press 
—$3.50) 


(This book is the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


As Christians we hold the view that 
every human being is unique and valua- 
ble, and that some of his worth stems 
from his uniqueness. We recognize 
variations in “talents” and “diversities 
of gifts,” and within limits we try to 
adapt our teaching to individuals’ 
needs and to organize the work of the 
church around the particular skills and 
strength of individual members. But 
because it is easier to understand, to 
teach, and to guide people who are 
considerably like ourselves, we tend to 
pass by, with too little attention, those 
who are markedly different from us. 
Notably, it is the very brilliant and the 
retarded who often are most puzzling, 
and therefore most easily neglected. 


These are the groups whose nature 
and needs are realistically portrayed in 
Dr. Charles Kemp’s instructive book 
The Church: the Gifted and the Re- 
tarded Child, published by The Beth- 
any Press. He sets forth clearly the ex- 
tent of the problem and the historical 
background of concern for these 
groups, and then describes their psy- 
chological make-up and offers many 
practical suggestions for their effective 
religious education and personal guid- 
ance. The primary focus is on remoy- 
ing misconceptions and creating under- 
standing and empathy. Dr. Kemp 
draws much from significant studies of 
gifted and retarded children and from 
education programs experimentally 
worked out with them in public school 
systems and in special schools. He then 
applies the findings of these studies 
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and his own experience to the work 
of the church in the religious educa- 
tion and personal guidance of the out- 
standingly gifted and the unusually 
limited. Pastors and teachers will not 
only find the book interesting and edu- 
cational in a broad sense, but specifical- 
ly helpful in their own teaching and 
guidance work. 

The Church: The Gifted and the Re- 
tarded Child should be on the reading 
list of all pastors and teachers, and 
should be available to them as a ready 
reference when they have opportunity 
to teach or guide either a very gifted 
or a very slow-learning boy or girl. 


—LuTHER E. Woopwarp 
Coordinator, Community 
Mental Health Services 
Mental Health Commission 
Department of Mental Hygiene 
State of New York 


PIRITUAL RENEWAL 
THROUGH PERSONAL 
GROUPS. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and an Interpretation by John 


L. Casteel (Association Press— 
$3.50) 


This is a vital and valuable book. It 
records the experiences of persons who 
have found “a living fellowship with 
one another, and with Christ,” in per- 
sonal groups within churches and reli- 
gious retreats. Each group is small 
enough for its members to meet fre- 
quently and to know each other well 
as persons. Through intensive fellow- 
ship, systematic study, and worship 
the members grow in Christian maturi- 
ty. They achieve a deeper understand- 
ing of the demands of the Christian 
gospel and the nature of the church. 
They receive inner strength for the 
strain of responsible living under the 
social pressures of our time. 

The authors of the nine chapters and 


DO YOU 


feel that you are using all the help 
you can get when you minister to 
the sick, the aged, shut-ins? 


Many chaplains and pastors 
tell us that they would not 
be without the tremendous 
help they get from the use 
of the inexpensive “‘COM- 
FORT & STRENGTH” pam- 
phlets for combatting fear, 
loneliness, stress, and strain. 


Published without profit . . . 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
cost in quantity. Free samples glad- 
ly sent. 


WRITE 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
1720 Chouteau Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


of the Introduction and Interpretation 
reveal a capacity for self-criticism. 
They write as participants and not as 
detached spectators, but they recognize 
the problems and perils as well as the 
achievements and possibilities of these 
personal groups. Two of the major dif- 
ficulties are (1) the problem of con- 
tinuity, and (2) the problem of the 
relation of the small group to the whole 
membership of the church. How is a 
small group to be kept going year after 
vear without developing a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness? Will the members mani- 
fest loving concern or penetrating criti- 
cism toward those who are unable or 
unwilling to place themselves under the 
discipline essential to membership in 
the group? Will the formation and de- 
velopment of personal groups enlarge 
or diminish the pastor’s administrative 
responsibility ? 

In spite of problems and perils, the 
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groups described in this volume are 
a creative venture in adult education 
out of which may come clues to effec- 
tive ways to relate the Christian gos- 
pel and the Christian ethic to the 
church, the family, and the community. 
We live in a scientific, technical society 
in which personal existence is threat- 
ened by impersonal forces. In this set- 
ting the testimony of Christian men and 
women who have experienced spiritual 
renewal through small groups in 
churches deserves serious considera- 
tion. 
T. BINKLEY 

Professor of Christian 

Sociology and Ethics 

Southeastern Baptist 

Theological Seminary 

Wake Forest, North Carolina 


NTHROPOLOGY AND 

MAN NATURE by M. F. Ash- 
ley Montagu (Porter Sargent— 
$6.00) 

This book is a collection of essays 
written by the author on a wide range 
of anthropological interests. These are 
more or less organized around the 
thesis that man, by nature, is essentially 
good, but his nurture is often such as 
to produce frustrations and aggressive- 
ness. Essays discuss social practices in 
various cultures which influence the 
individual from the time of his con- 
ception on through his formative years. 

The author shows a thorough ac- 
quaintance with anthropology and re- 
lated fields. His essays, for the most 
part, are relevant and imperative. The 
reviewer is not as sure as the author 
is that this book holds all the answers, 
but it does make a real contribution 
to the understanding of man. 

—Wi.iAM F. Rocers, Pu.D. 
Chief of Chaplains 
State Hospital #1 
Fulton, Missouri 
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HURCH AND PARISH by 
Charles Smyth (Seabury Press— 
$5.00) 

For the reader tracking down “seven 
practical suggestions” for running an 
“efficient” church this book will be 
disappointing. Written by the Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Lon- 
don, (the historical church of the 
House of Commons), this English 
work is redolent with the sweet smell 
of an English flower garden. Hasty 
American churchmen would do well to 
take the time to wander through its 
pages for the sheer delight of its lush 
prose and substantial comprehensions 
of the eternal ways of God with men. 
Canon Smyth writes with a joy, sub- 
cutaneous humor, and maturity that 
only centuries of English history and 
temperament could produce. One can't 
read this book on the run; it’s es- 
pecially made for a rainy day in the den 
or a quiet place with a long view. 

For those willing to accept the dis- 
cipline there are great rewards. The 
Canon’s “garden,” a substantial acreage 
of history largely from the long and 
chequered annals of St. Margaret’s 
(built about 1064) is divided into six 
lovely “plots” dealing with problems 
of church and state, “diffused Chris- 
tianity,” religious education, worship, 
and for want of a better title, “God and 
History.” He declares the role of the 
Church in England to be that of formal 
accreditation “by the State to bear the 
persona of the nation considered in its 
religious aspect, and to lead the nation 
in prayer.” Though alarmed by the bad 
press and diffused state of religion he 
concludes (after surveying the his- 
torical realities mirrored in St. Mar- 
garet’s time and records), “that al- 
though the Church must never cheat, 
must never compromise its intellectual 
integrity, yet it never knows when it 
may not need friends, and it never 
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knows where it may not find them when 
it needs them.” Similarly, his conclu- 
sions on modern religious education 
strike this American at least as a 
curious mixture of patriarchal wistful- 
ness remembering the “privilege” of 
education, and reluctant compromise 
with the Welfare State’s ambition of 
education for all. Yet his conclusion is 
a strong middle line between education 
either for the elevation of church or 
state as ends in themselves; an edu- 
cation “to serve God both as church- 
men and as citizens.” 

In a most delightful chapter on 
“New Wine and Old Bottles” he dis- 
cusses the significance of worship and 
the minister’s role, contending that the 
latter’s purpose is primarily and fun- 
damentally pastoral (even in_ his 
preaching ) and that the church’s con- 
tinuity is preserved through “assent to 
Creed” and “conformity to Liturgy” 
as exemplified in the English Prayer 
Book! His pastoral heart eloquently 
cries, “For all priests, whether liberal 
or orthodox, the pastoral calling must 
be paramount. There is a place for 
scholars in the ministry; but unless 
they are prepared, like their less in- 
tellectually gifted brethren, to say their 
prayers and love their people, their 
orthodoxy or their liberalism will be 
sterile . . .” (p. 183.) “A priest must 
never want to be appreciated and he 
must never ask to see results . . . It 
is at its peril that the church models 
itself upon the streamlined efficiency of 
a big business corporation.” (p. 206.) 
Such statements will provoke enough 
controversy to make any ministerial 
association meeting burble with interest 
and passionate debate! 

Perhaps the maturest word of all is 
the quotation from Bishop Henley (to 
whom the original lectures were dedi- 
cated), p. 213, “I think the longer I 
live, the more résigned I grow to be- 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE 


Ashley Montagu» 
390 pages, $6.00 clot 


‘An Extending Horizons Book 
PORTER SARGENT, Publisher 
11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


ing unable to explain the deep enigmas 
of life, and the more certain I am that 
whatever improvement is possible in 
the world, must grow, not from en- 
thusiastic crusades, but from the steady 
courage and sacrifice of individuals 
who ‘stick it’ in the trenches of com- 
mon duty.” 

One emerges from the experience 
with this book grateful for the stim- 
ulating refreshment and sheer delight 
of unhurried companionship with one 
who can communicate English risibility 
and controversy without being a shal- 
low comedian or “making you mad.” 
Canon Smyth has the unique faculty, 
often displayed in the same sentence, 
of making the serious laugh and the 
laughing serious. Those who heard the 
lectures must be smiling yet. 

—Cnartes J. Harris 
Minister of 
First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


HE EFFECTIVE CITY 
CHURCH by Murray H. Leiffer 
(Abingdon Press—$3.50) 


As the author states it: “The pur- 
pose of this book is to acquaint the 
reader with the pattern of city growth, 
the influence of urbanization on people 
and the Church, and methods by which 
the church may develop its program 
effectively to reach people in different 
types of city communities. It is con- 
cerned with the interrelations between 
community and church to the end that 
the Christian message may be more 
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adequately presented and that the 
churches may not only be well placed, 
but also maintain so vital a relation to 
the community that they will not need 
to withdraw from it when the popula- 
tion changes.” 

This is a comprehensive volume. It 
is hard and rewarding reading, but it 
is also requisite reading if one is to 
understand the American movement of 
populations and the challenge and con- 
flict this presents to the church and 
community. The volume is divided in- 
to four parts—each separate entities, 
but woven throughout the fabric of the 
book as interrelated. For example, in 
the first section which deals with “The 
City and Its Influence on Religious 
Life,” one is inipressed with the effect 
of mobility of a city. In the second sec- 
tion, “The Urban Communities and 
Their Churches,” one reads the same 
kind of trend running through the 
stream of thought: “No urban area is 
static. It is to be effective, the church 
dare not be less dynamic than the com- 
munity itself.” Or again the third sec- 
tion, “Diagnosing the Problems of the 
City Church,” one discovers the recur- 
rent theme of the book that the effective 
city church is determined, in spite of its 
size, to extend the kingdom of God 
where it finds itseli—in the community ! 
Or hear it again as the final coda, in 
almost the last sentence: “The changes 
_ taking place in American cities demand 
that churchmen, with their broad un- 
derstanding of the significance of urban 
life, must by hard thinking and care- 
ful planning fit the Christian message 
to the very real and somewhat distinc- 
tive spiritual needs of city man.” 

But the book is not alone for the 
pastor of the big city church—which 
is rapidly becoming a home missions 
charge of the local church or synod ex- 
tension society. It is designed for course 
study in the Seminary, acquainting the 
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seminarian with the kinds of problems 
that he will encounter whether in city, 
urban, or rural community. It is the 
type of book that laymen might do well 
to ponder before launching campaigns 
for funds or even an every-member 
visitation and church canvass. The ap- 
pendices have helpful aids, charts, 
graphs, and census figures from which 
to obtain models. Home missions pas- 
tors and church officials will do well to 
explore the contents of this most read- 
able book. Council of Churches’ comity 
committees will find this on their 
“must” list. The material of this book 
grows out of much practical experience 
in a field where the Church needs to 
be aware of the problems and the future 
of city churches. The book is actually 
a revision of an earlier edition, but 
brought up to date with a revised text 
and graphical material related to the 
current census. 

Murray Leiffer writes not as an 
armchair strategist. He has lived urban 
planning and development for over a 
quarter of a century. He is at the pres- 
ent time Professor of Social Ethics and 
Director of the Bureau of Social Re- 
search at Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
Associate Director of the Research and 
Survey of the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago. 

—C, CHarLtes BACHMANN 
Director, Chaplains Department 
Council of Churches of 
Buffalo and Erie County 
Buffalo, New York 


A” HISTORIAN’S APPROACH 
TO RELIGION by Arnold 
Toynbee. (Oxford University Press 
—$5.00) 

Those familiar with Toynbee’s gen- 
eral approach will recognize in this 
volume many of the hypotheses of his 
A Study of History. Specifically, his 
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task here is to present a comprehen- 
sive survey of religious belief and prac- 
tice, showing the development of reli- 
gious form and expression, the nature 
of religious difference and similarity, 
and the future of religious integration 
and significance. Obviously, such a 
project is not likely to evoke any wide- 
spread agreement, in as much as it 
treats of material on which people hold 
deep convictions. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that Toynbee has been round- 
ly criticized (and praised) by many 
groups and individuals for many dif- 
ferent points of view and for many dif- 
ferent reasons. 


His general line of argument is clear 
enough, whether or not there is agree- 
ment with his categories or conclu- 
sions. He outlines religious develop- 
ment through three stages. In the first, 
nature is the object of worship. In the 
second, man becomes the focus of reli- 
gious devotion, either in isolated or 
national groups, in an ecumenical com- 
munity, or in philosophic self-suffi- 
ciency. In the third stage, the object 
of worship is Absolute Reality; here 
the higher religions emerge from self- 
sufficient attitudes to an apprehension 
of the meaning of suffering and sacri- 
fice. These higher religions (Toynbee 
believes that of the seven, only Chris- 
tianity and Mahayana Buddhism truly 
manifest the concept of Love and Jus- 
tice which is essential) are not so much 
the product of man’s desire as his re- 
sponse to that which transcends him. 
It follows that as man comes closer to 
the Truth, his religious differences dis- 
appear. Thus, exclusiveness in reli- 
gion leads only to destruction whereas 
a seeking for the apprehension of 
Truth in all religions promises the 
greatest gain. In the second part of the 
book, Toynbee traces the encounter of 
religion (particularly Christianity ) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


EARN A DEGREE 


Through Home-study. Instruction offered by 
several U.S.A. and British Institutions, 
whose New York representative will furnish 
the desired information. Variety of courses. 
Usual degrees. Also request free circular 
regarding the preparation of original ser- 
mons, theses, speeches, book-length manu- 
scripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PP, Main 
P. O. Box 627, Montreal, Canada. 


BUSINESS CARDS 
EMBOSSED BUSINESS CARDS @ 
$3.85 per 1000 Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink 
—samples & price list upon request. Research 


Products Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New 
York. 


with Western Civilization, showing 
how various distracting activities and 
attitudes finally led to the repudiation 
of religion in the years following the 
Renaissance, and to the embracing of 
technological progress as the means of 
greatest fulfillment. Many quotations 
are exhibited to illustrate the transi- 
tion. Finally, Toynbee returns to his 
conviction that technology is inadequate 
to meet the needs of man in that it 
puts tremendous power in his hands 
without any concern for his sin which 
leads to the misuse of the power. Thus, 
a return to religion is the only hope of 
Twentieth Century man. But not any 
one religion will do, not even Chris- 
tianity. There must be a co-joining, a 
unity, in a true ecumencial response to 
God. 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book pamaere is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
ayer. Special attention to new writers. 

your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet PE— it’s pe. Vantage 
bferrs 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
be idwest 220 So. Michigan Ave., 

hicago, Ill. 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PastoraL PsycHo.ocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming summer months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


This now familiar plea will certain- 
ly continue to provoke those whose 
humanistic orientation sees this as a 
retrogression into a pre-scientific mode 
of thought, as well as those whose reli- 
gious orientation resists any attempt 
to lump all religious forms together 
in search of the truth which is attested 
to but not contained in any of them. 
In the end, Toynbee is caught in the 
phenomenological trap which must 
forever vitiate any attempt to be pure- 
ly objective. Though he begins by call- 
ing attention to the necessity of having 
a starting point, and readily admits 
his own, it is inevitable that his pre- 
sentation becomes the “religion” that 
is right to the exclusion of all others. 
Nevertheless, it would be a great pity 
if this should prevent a wide reading 
of this book. Even in disagreement, 
the reader will be stimulated, since the 
questions raised here require an an- 
swer from every man. 

—Wyws. B. Octessy, Jr. 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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ELIGION AND SOCIAL 
WORK. Edited by F. Ernest 
Johnson (Harper—$3.00) 


The Institute for Religious and So- 
cial Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary has, in the lectures included 
in this volume, made an important con- 
tribution to interfaith understanding in 
a vital area of our nation’s life. The 
chapters were contributed by twelve 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish lead- 
limitations of such a symposium. In 
ers in the religious and social work 
fields. The book has the value and the 
addition to the history and listing of 
social agencies sponsored by religious 
groups, there is offered helpful dis- 
cussion of the misunderstandings and 
conflicts which arise between the clergy 
and the professional social worker. 
But there is also emphasized the prem- 
ises they share and the value and 
methods of cooperation. There are in- 
cluded an engaging account of social 
work in a New York City parish and 
a panel discussion of State Aid for 
Religious Social Work. 


F. Ernest Johnson, in the final chap- 
ter, ventures to suggest probable de- 
velopments in the years ahead. He con- 
cludes: “The main contribution to so- 
cial work that is to be looked for from 
the church and synagogue will be in 
terms of service rendered by persons 
whose vision has been clarified and 
motives cultivated through the minis- 
tries of religion, and who will devote 
themselves, some in a professional and 
some in a lay capacity, to promoting 
the general welfare.” 


—Harotp Leonard BowMANn 
Minister of First 
Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


INTERPERSONAL’ DIAGNOSIS OF PERSON- 
airy. By Timothy Leary. Ronald Press, 
$12.00. A new book which pioneers in the 
development of a new major personality 
theory which attempts to explain the inter- 
personal factors of personality as processes 
which people use to deal with others. A book 
which should help the student and reader to 
understand himself as well as to assess other 
people’s personality. The author is a member 
of the American Psychological Association 
and Director of Psychology Research, Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital, Oakland, California. 


Tue Wortpn’s Great REviGIons. By the 
editors of “Life.” Simon and Schuster, $13.50 
regular edition; $15.50 de luxe edition. This 
beautifully illustrated book is based on a 
series of articles that originally appeared in 
“Life” magazine in 1955, and contains ex- 
positions of Christianity with a number of 
key passages from the New Testament, as 
well as a history of Christianity through the 
centuries. In addition to Christianity the 
book deals with Hinduism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Islam, and Judaism. 


MENTAL DEPRESSIONS AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. By Samuel Henry Kraines, M.D. 
Macmillan, $8.00. A new book by an out- 
standing American psychiatrist challeng- 
ing Freud’s psychodynamic concept as being 
the basis of manic depressive illness. Dr. 
Kraines, while acknowledging that psychic 
factors modify, complicate, or prolong the 
symptoms, postulates as causative factors in 
this illness ‘a combination of heritary sus- 
ceptibility and a physiologic precipitating 
factor.” “The symptoms,” according to Dr. 
Kraines, “are the result of primary physical 
alteration . . . and of secondary psychic dis- 


turbances.” Dr. Kraines uses many illustra- 
tions from his clinical practice to prove his 
point. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND THE 
Unity WE Seek. By Albert C. Outler. Ox- 
ford Un. Press, $3.25. A study of the modern 
ecumenical movement and its future as seen 
by one of America’s outstanding theologi- 
ans who is Professor of Theology, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University. 


THe AMERICAN TEENAGER. By H. H. 
Remmers and D. H. Radler. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.75. A study of the modern teenager, his 
problems, his family, his religious back- 
ground, based on a direct study of thou- 
sands of teenagers, by a group of social 
scientists at Purdue University. 


PsYCHOPATHY AND DELINQUENCY. By 
William and Joan McCord. Grune and Strat- 
ton, $6.50. A new study of a puzzling area 
of human behavior attempting to give a 
greater specificity to this ill-defined category. 
The book includes not only an analysis of 
types of psychopathy, but also the problem 
of diagnosis, the causes, and the treatment. 
The authors are Instructor in Social Psy- 
chology and General Education, Harvard 
University, and Research Assistant, Labora- 
tory of Human Development, Harvard 
University, respectively. 


For TEEN-AGERS ONLy. By Frank How- 
ard Richardson, M.D. Tupper & Love, 
$2.95. A new book addressed to the teen- 
ager but of real importance to the pastoral 
counselor. Dealing with the various impor- 
tant aspects with which the teen-ager is 
generally concerned, and with which the 
pastoral counselor has usually great difficul- 
ty, the book should be of real help. The au- 
thor is an outstanding student of child life 
and has written two other valuable books 
in this field: For Girls Only and For Boys 
Only, both of which were highly recom- 
mended when reviewed in PASTORAL PSY- 
cHOLOGY by the Very Rev. Raimundo de- 
Ovies, Dean Emeritus of the Cathedral of 
St. Philip, Atlanta, Georgia. 


THe RuyrHm Way To Famity Hap- 
PINESS. By John P. Murphy, M.D., and John 
D. Laux, M.E. Hawthorn Books, $3.00. A 
manual for the application of the medical 
findings regarding periods of time when con- 
ception in woman is possible and when it 
can be avoided with a relative degree of cer- 
tainty. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoraL PsycHOLocGy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastoraL P YCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


acutely out in the open on shipboard, 
are nevertheless the general problems 
of all men in modern life. How is the 
church to be related to the world, and 
theology to life? 


After discharge from the Navy, Gib- 
son Winter returned to the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, from 
which he had been graduated in 1941, 
and to the Department of Social Rela- 
tions at Harvard University, for grad- 
uate study. His principal work was 
done with Talcott Parsons, R. F. Bales, 
Samuel Stouffer, and Joseph Fletcher. 
His doctoral dissertation was on 
“Values in Small Groups.” 

In 1949 he and Francis Ayres, also 
an Episcopal clergyman, founded the 
Parishfield Community in Brighton, 
Michigan. They acknowledged freely 
their indebtedness to the Iona commu- 
nity in Scotland, and to the evangeli- 
cal academies on the European con- 
tinent. Their desire was to create a 
place where there could be actual 
dialogue with laymen involving theol- 
ogy on the one hand and all the intri- 
cate problems of the world on the oth- 
er hand. The Winter and the Ayres 
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. School. His graduation from Harvard 


families, later joined by one or two 
others, constituted the permanent Par- 


ishfield community. Laymen from the ; 


eastern Michigan area came in as visi- 
tors: for an evening, a week-end, a 
summer family camp, and in other 
ways. The attempt is to effect genuine 
dialogue and actual encounter between 
Christian thought and the “world” in 
the minds of the laity and not just of 
the clergy. Parishfield continues as a 
unique American institution under the 
direction of Francis Ayres. 


In 1956 Gibson Winter joined the 
Federated Theological Faculty of The 
University of Chicago as Assistant 
Professor of Ethics and Society. Social 
science, he feels, is an immensely valua- 
ble tool upon which the church may 
draw for analysis of the situation to 
which the faith is addressed. And the 
theological understanding of the mean- 
ing of life can not be given except in 
relation to the “going situation.” The 
faith of course always calls for a re- 
shaping of the situation. But the pro- 
cess works to some extent both ways; 
and the shaping of our theology can 
not remain unaffected by our under- 
standing of the situation. Social  sci- 
ence, believes, itself contains 
theological dimensions. Whether he 
acknowledges it or not, the observer 
has certain concerns and assumptions 
in the realm of value, and not all these 
are subject to empirical testing. Hence 
a field of work and study and concern 
called “Ethics and Society” is peculiar- 
ly pertinent to Gibson Winter. 


A native of New York City, Gibson 
Winter attended public schools there 
and was graduated from Flushing High 


College was in 1938, and he was elected 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


He and his wife have four children, 
ranging in age from seven to fifteen. 
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VITOMINS #9) vitamins 


ALL in ONE Tablet...for only 3¢ a day E 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
ean hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
thred feeling so many people experience af- 
ter a strenuous season. By taking VITO. 
MINS #22, you help to guard against that 
tired, run-down feeling that often results 
from food deficiencies. Prepared in accord- 
ance with the strict specifications of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, VITOMINS 
#22 give you a vital dietary supplement 
because they contain the important combina- 
tion of essential vitamins AND the minerals 
that contribute to healthy blood, bone and 
tissue—all in ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just ene VITOMINS #22 tablet a day 
can help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies .. . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 
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CONTENTS 
of cach VITOMINS +22 Tablet 
Vitamin A eae peer 4000 USP Units 
Vitamin D (Irrad 

Vitamin Bi rar 


Vitamin (Riboflavin 


Niacinamid 10 mg. 
P 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin 612, USP 1 meg. 
D-Calcium Pantothenat ....3 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid _......... ..30 mg. 
Copper .75 mg. 
lodine -..0.1 mg. 
Cobalt mg. 
Aang a -1.0 mg. 
Magnesiur. 5.0 mg. 
Molybdenun: 
Potassium mg. 
Zine 
0.1 mg. 
Calcium (as Dicalcium 

Phosphate) 75 mg. 
Phosphorus (as Diealelum 

mg. 
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Pastoral Psychology Sook 


Poin ana receive free of charge 


current Selection .. . 


Love and Conflict 


by Gipson WINTER 
(Bookstore Price $3.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


Amore the scores or even hundreds of books that are published annually on “marriage 

and the family”—both secular and theological—one can think of no finer basic book 
for the minister in his role as marriage consultant than Gibson Winter’s new book, Love and 
Conflict. Deeply rooted in a Biblical approach, yet based on a profound understanding of the 
new problems which the modern family in America faces today, as well as the deep insights 
of dynamic psychology and psychiatry. the author has provided in this book profoundly 
practical answers and suggestions for every minister who feels the need for a better under- 
standing of the problems which his people—husbands and wives, mothers and fathers, as 
well as their children—bring to him in his daily work. 


As Paul Maves says in his review of this book, “This is the kind of book that will bring 
new insights to pastors and parents alike .. . it is a penetrating and creative analysis of one 
of the most important areas of current living . . . it will assist the minister in developing the 
insights which will make solytions to problems possible.” 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Please enroll me as a member of PAstoraL 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
IMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 


mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 
YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth _ 00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the 
ones and other serve to 
the cost of you 
UNCOND ITIONAL. GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
aor 27 at least 50% on the cost of your 
ks. Take advantage of this opportunity 


PsycHoLocy Book and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Love and Conflict. It is distinctly understood 
that I am in no way obligated. I will receive 
advance notice of each month’s Club Selee- 
tion, so that I may notify you if I de not want 
it; and I am not required to purchase any 
minimum number of books in any period of 
time. Furthermore, I may return for full 
credit any Club Selection with which I may 
not be fully satisfied. 
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